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Who How 


W rote To Use 
It It 


Christmas greetings and Christmas suggestions, both spiritual and material, are conveyed 
to all Congress units in the stimulating words of the President's Message (page 197); in a 
story about the Christmas spirit, The Green, Green Tree (page 211), written for both adults 
and children by Blanche Young McNeal of Denver, Colorado; in A Book Christmas (page 219), 
a description of a novel way of observing Christmas, by Florence Boyd Bynum, chairman of 
the Committee on Reading of the National Congress; in the candid advice of The Grist Mill 
Editorial (page 228), from the pen of those experienced collaborators in child study and 
writing, Ernest R. Groves and Gladys H. Groves; in Christmas Carols (page 230), by 
Frencie R. Irwin, an account of a Christmas project successfully carried out by one of the 
Chicago schools; and in Congress Publications as Christmas Gifts (page 237), by Joy Elmer 
Morgan, chairman of the Committee on Congress Publications. 

















Of timely interest to parents and parent-teacher groups, and applicable throughout the year, 
is an article by Heluiz Chandler Washburne, The Right Toy for the Right Age (page 198). 
For some time Mrs. Washburne has been engaged in a systematic survey of the subject of 
children’s toys, with the purpose of finding out what toys give the most pleasure to children at 
different ages, and what toys possess the greatest constructive value and make the strongest 
appeal to the imagination. The results of her findings are here made public for the first 
time. With these to guide the purchaser there ought to be fewer misfits on Christmas morning. 
Mrs. Washburne is the wife of Carleton Washburne, superintendent of schools in Winnetka, 
Illinois, and an outstanding advocate of Progressive Education. 





For the sake of the teachers, and still more for the sake of those who control the building 
and equipping of schools, we have obtained permission from the School Executives Magazine to 
reprint an article by Merrill Bishop, called “Homes” in the Elementary School (page 208). 
Mr. Bishop, who is assistant director of junior schools in San Antonio, Texas, sets forth the 
right of the elementary school child to beautiful surroundings during school hours. 





Blanche Young McNeal, author of the Christmas Story, The Green, Green Tree (page 211), 
teaches short story writing in the Extension department, Denver Division of the University of 
Colorado. “When I am teaching,” she writes, “I wish that all of life were teaching, and when 
I get a bit of time to write, I wish that all of life were writing.” This is an excellent story to 
read in the family group. 

What About the Car? (page 216) asks Katherine P. Cowin. Thousands of other parents 
are asking the same question almost every day, and they will be interested to know how this 


mother in West Newton, Massachusetts, is answering it. Try discussing the problem at your 
parent-teacher meeting. 








Study groups and program makers will find material for their needs in the article in the 
series Training Our Children (page 223), under the direction of Ada Hart Arlitt, chairman 
of the Committee on Parent Education, and in the December installment of Grace E. Crum’s 
Parent-Education Course, based on “Character Training,” by Charles E. and Edith G. Germane 
(page 232). Dr. Arlitt herself has contributed the Character Training article this month, The 
Modern Parent and Problems of Discipline. Whether parents study Dr. Arlitt’s advice in 
groups or meditate upon it in private, they will find in it definite and practical answers to 
questions that have been troubling them. When to discipline? How to discipline? How the 
necessity for punishments can be reduced? These are problems of modern parents none of 
whom will need to be urged to search Dr. Arlitt’s article for help. : 





Directly connected with the problems of teachers, as well as with those of parents, is The 
Effect of Health on Good School Attendance (page 226), by Edith Louise Grosvenor, a teacher 
in the Business High School of Washington, D. C. Teachers will agree heartily with Miss 
Grosvenor when she says that, as far as the schools are concerned, the business of the home 
is to see that the children come to school as physically fit as fresh air, wholesome food, and 
plenty of sleep can make them. In addition, teachers will be greatly assisted in their work if 
they are informed early of any handicap, such as deafness, under which a child may be suffer- 
ing. This article is contributed by the Department of Education of the National Congress. 





Helen Titsworth Binford, who wrote Swampscott—The Call of the Sea (page 247), is 
president of the North Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers. : 
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© Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


MADONNA, CHILD and SAINTS 


FRA ANGELICO (1387-1455) 


It is said of Fra Angelico that he never undertook to paint 
without first having prayed, and that he never corrected a 
stroke once made. A Dominican monk, he devoted himself to 
the painting of religious subjects. The original of his picture of 
the Madonna, Child and Saints is now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. It is typical of Fra Angelico’s lifelong endeavor 
to represent the radiant loveliness of the infant Jesus and the 
mother-love of Mary. 
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Peace 





Dear Parent-Teacher Members and Friends: 


4. EACE on earth, good will toward men” is the message that rings throughout 
Pp the world during the month of December. It is a spiritual message that 
Ys touches us all as human beings and directs our attention to the fundamental 
need of society, a willingness to live in harmony with all people and to respect the 
rights of others. 

Our national organization brings to us one of the greatest opportunities to 
demonstrate our good will toward others. As a member one cannot live true to the 
ideals of the organization without having a kindly interest in all people. The democ- 
racy that permits anyone to join with us is typical of our ideal. If one really believes 
in his fellow man, is willing to work with him and for him, there comes a portion 
of that peace on earth that all men crave. 

In great crises we rise to meet the occasion, heroically if need be, but it is in living 
through the commonplace moments serenely and harmoniously that one’s soul may 
grow. The petty irritations of each day make for us our heroic opportunities. In 


¢ 


our meetings, our conversations, our daily work, we are privileged to demonstrate that - 


it is no mere lip allegiance that we pledge to our ideals, but that we are directed by 
hearts too full of affection to be petty, and minds too free from bias to be unkind. 
There could be nothing better said of us than that the members of our parent-teacher 
groups exemplify every day “peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

Our associations have a custom of preparing Christmas baskets for the needy 
children; it is a kindly deed. We provide entertainment and cheer at schools to aid 
the spirit of the time. We have in our past done much for the normal child, but it is 
our hope that the future may see a greater development in our needed service for handi- 
capped children. The tragic hearts of those little ones who may not participate in 
work or play with other children, is a thing to swell our hearts with pity and our 
minds with a determination to ease their sorrow. Bring Christmas spirit to them in 
hospitals and homes if it is possible to reach them, and give them the joy of a normal 
Christmas time. 

To all we wish a Christmas full of peace and happiness; a heart light with joy, 
a mind quiet and care-free. May I quote with acknowledgment to Robert L. Steven- 
son these lines on “The Quiet Mind”: 

__ “Purge out of every heart the lurking grudge. Give us grace and strength to 
forbear and to persevere. Offenders, give us the grace to accept and to forgive offend- 
ers. Forgetful ourselves, help us to bear cheerfully the forgetfulness of others. Give 
us courage and gaiety and the quiet mind. Spare us to our friends, soften us to our 
enemies. Bless us, if it may be, in all our innocent endeavors. If it may not, give us 
the strength to encounter that which is to come, that we be brave in peril, constant in 
tribulation, temperate in wrath, and in all changes of fortune and down to the gates 


of death, loyal and loving one to another.” . ’ g. ; 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Except for bicycles there is nothing girls of this age (ten 
to twelve) like better than games and books 


HAT playthings should my children 
W te? Every intelligent mother 

asks herself this question many 
times, especially at Christmas time when 
the toy shops are filled to overflowing with 
enticing and colorful devices for amusement 
and creative play. 

Toys are no longer thought of as merely 
things to be given children to keep them out 
of mischief. The true meaning and educa- 
tional significance of children’s play are 
coming to be matters of general knowledge 
and the right selection of playthings is as- 
suming a corresponding importance. 

Parents are taking a more serious inter- 
est in the emotional as well as in the physi- 
cal development of children, and in the part 
that playthings must necessarily take in this 
natural growth. Parents are becoming toy 
conscious. 

A child’s play is his work and he cannot 
do productive, creative work without the 
right type of play materials. “Toys are the 
tools of play.”” A mere collection of toys, 
however, unrelated to the child’s age, special 
interests or abilities, may permit him to 
grow into types of play which are unpro- 
ductive and wasteful. Materials that are 
too young for him do not challenge his 
utmost abilities—do not develop initiative, 
draw out imagination, or stimulate physical 
prowess and endurance. Materials that are 
too advanced for him bring a sense of 
humiliation and futility. They offer entic- 
ing possibilities of enjoyment, but he is 
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The 
Right ‘Toy 


By 
HeELuIz CHANDLER WASHBURNE 


thwarted through his inability 
properly to use them. Materials 
that are poor and flimsily built 
develop habits of carelessness and 
neglect, an attitude of, “Oh, they’re 
no good anyway; why bother to 
take care of them?” A surplus of toys may 
lead to destructiveness. A large number at 
a time, even though each be good in itself, 
tends to tire a child and, by distracting 
him, prevents his exhausting the possibilities 
of each one. 

On the other hand, a wise selection of 
play materials that provide an outlet for his 
constructive and creative powers, will help 
to develop right habits of thought and ac- 
tion and an appreciation of the materials 
with which he plays. The right toy at the 
right time brings to a child the joy of 
achievement, the sense of power and satis- 
faction, and stimulates him to further ef- 
fort. 

But how can one know what is the right 
toy for the right age? 

This problem had long interested and 
often baffled me as a mother, but it was 
not until recently, when I was employed 
as consultant to buyers of a large depart- 
ment store, that I had an opportunity to 
give it the careful study it demanded. 

Two points of view had to be considered 
—that of the educator and psychologist and 
that of the child himself. 

I was able to secure the first of these 
viewpoints through the rather extensive 
literature on the subject and through a 
series of interviews with leaders of thought 
in the field of children’s play. The sec- 
ond point of view was secured directly 
from hundreds of children in all school 
grades, each of whom expressed through 
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For the 


Right Age 


questionnaire ballots his own par- 
ticular interests in playthings. 

After many profitable hours in 
the libraries of Chicago I set forth 
on my quest. My road led east- 
ward—to Syracuse, New Haven, New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington. | 
bearded psychologists in their dens and 
educators in their schools. I visited numbers 
of private and experimental nursery schools, 
kindergartens and research stations, where I 
observed the materials in use and talked 
with the actual workers in this field. 

One profitable day was spent visiting, 
high in the mountains, the workshop of an 
interesting man whose hobby is making chil- 
dren’s toys out of the simplest materials— 
spools, tin cans, blocks of wood. And what 
wonderful toys they are, too—sturdy, color- 
ful, imaginative, and with endless play pos- 
sibilities. “Thoughts from his philosophy 
added richness to my collection. 

Two more days were spent in the small 
and exclusively educational toy stores and 
the toy sections of large department stores. 
[ even braved the inner sanctuary of the 
head of one of the country’s largest toy 
manufacturing concerns and saw his ideals 
on this subject being put into practical 
torm. 

Each person, when asked what he or she 
considered the most important criteria for 
judging good playthings, shed the light of 
personal experience on the problem, but 
nearly all agreed that the following quali- 
ties mark the worth of playthings. 


Playthings should: 





1. Stimulate self-activity to develop 
child the attitude of participator 
than spectator 

. Be durable to stand the normal handling 
of children 
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© Carson Pirie Scott §$ Co., Chicago 
Next to bicycles, model aeroplanes and baseball equipment 
are the things most liked by boys from ten to thirteen 


3. Be adapted to the level of the child’s in- 
terests and abilities 

4. Stimulate thinking, 
vention 

5. Further muscular development 

6. Be usable in a diversity of ways 


imagination and in- 


Realizing, however, that these were adult 
opinions and that very little had been done 
to determine children’s own choices of play 
materials, I decided to find out from chil- 
dren themselves what playthings they liked 
best. The heads of a number of representa- 
tive schools and school systems became suffi- 
ciently interested in the problem to allow 
the distribution of questionnaire ballots to 
the children of each school grade. Here is 
one of the ballots. 


NAME 


1. Of all the presents you got last Christmas, 
what one have you liked best? 

2. With which of your last birthday presents 
have you had the most fun? 

3. If some one said he would give you any 
game or toy or plaything that you wanted, 
what would you choose? 

4. What else would you like very much to have? 


To discover the typical interests of boys 
and girls at each age, however, it was neces- 
sary to tabulate and classify the children’s 
responses by age and sex. This was done 
with the help of the research department of 
the Winnetka Public Schools. 

The result was a clear indication of the 
changing interests of children from year to. 
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year and a real guide to all of us in the 
proper selection of the right toy for the 
right age. | 

On the basis of these studies the follow- 
ing graded list of toys has been prepared. 


Children Under the Age of Six 


INCE children under the age of six could 
S not fill out ballots expressing their own 
interests and desires, the lists for these 
younger ages are based upon the recommen- 
dations of some of our leading national au- 
thorities. 


THE Crap_LeE AGE—BiIrRTH TO ONE YEAR 


This is a period of physical adjustment. 
Toys for this age should stimulate the child : 


To gain control of arm, leg and back muscles 
To kick, push, pull, grasp and reach 

To focus his eyes on moving objects 

To recognize and imitate sounds 


Animals: soft, washable 

Balls: soft, bright colored, washable 

Bath toys 

Beads: brightly colored, securely strung 

Bells 

Dolls: soft, washable, rubber 

Rattles: bright colored with different noises 

Toys of different size, weight, color and texture; 
objects to touch, lift, drop and shake; objects 
which contrast, as, rough and smooth, round 
and flat, and hard and soft 


THE CreEPING CHILD—THE ToppLER— 
OneE To Two Years 

At this age we perceive further bodily 
control and greater muscular development. 
The child begins to reproduce the activities 
going on around him, and gains a greater 
control of tools and materials. The toys 
should be of the kind that he can examine, 
pull apart, and put together again; that he 
can manipulate, run after, pull or push, 
carry and climb on. In addition to those he 
already has, he should have such things as: 


THE RUNABOUT oR NuRSERY SCHOOL 
AcE—Two AND THREE YEARS 


As the child gains a greater control of 
the larger muscles, there is also evidenced a 
finer coordination of the smaller muscles. 
He is now experimenting with more pur- 
pose, investigating the “How” and “Why” 
of things and learning what they will do. 
There is a great pleasure in new sensations 
and a love of activity just for its own sake. 
He enjoys a repetition of stories and play 
activities, and expresses an approval of 
rhythmic sounds and actions. This is an in- 
dividualistic age and the child tends to play 
near other children, but not with them. 


For Physical Exercise and Active Play 
Indoors and Outdoors: 


Board swing Wagon to pull and ride 
Slide in 


Doorway gym Balls 
Teeter-totter Sand-box and durable 
Sled sand toys 





Small, strong chair 
Rocking-horse chair 
Small wagon, or wheel- 
barrow 
Canvas swing 
Small wooden 
without wheels 
Small autos 
Block nest 
Round - cornered 
blocks 
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trains 


cube 


Large beads 

Pyramid — take- apart 
toy 

Dolls—unbreakable, 
washable 

Doll carriage 

Doll furniture 
doll 

Housekeeping toys 

Pull toys 

Drum 


to fit 


Kiddie Kar—pedal 


type (others tend to 


cause flat feet) 
Velocipede 
Two-pedal automobile 


Autos and other good 
push-and-pull toys, 
strong, good-sized 
iron or wood train 

Large floor blocks 


For Dramatic, Imaginative, and Imita- 


tive Play: 


Animals—to stimulate block and sand play 


Noah’s Ark 


Dolls, unbreakable and washable 


Doll accessories 


Doll housekeeping furniture and toys 
Children’s furniture and housekeeping articles 


Telephone 


Trains, fire engines, boats, trucks (small size) 


Metal aeroplanes 


Play suits—cowboy, etc. 


For Constructive and Creative Play: 


Large wooden beads 

Color cubes 

Large wooden build- 
ing blocks—brick 
shaped, cubes, etc. 

Nest of blocks 

Large peg board 

Easel 

Long-handled paint 
brushes 

Simple puzzles—three 
and four pieces 


Hammer—well bal- 
anced 

Poster paints 

Jumbo crayons 

Colored paper for cut- 
ting and weaving 

Blunt scissors 

Blackboard 

Dustless chalk 

Clay and modeling ma- 
terials 

Bubble pipes 

Take-apart toys 


For Music and Rhythm: 


Drum 
Horn 
Toy Piano 


Music-box 
Musical toys 
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THE KINDERGARTNER—FOUR AND FIVE 
YEARS 


During this age a child is beginning to 
discover his own abilities and is interested 
in construction and manipulation and play 
that is more purposeful. He enjoys stories, 
music, pictures, and imitative and imagina- 
tive plays and games. He is also beginning 
to be more interested in social play with 
other children. Habits are becoming fixed. 
There is a reaching out for greater variety 
in making and doing things. A sense of re- 
sponsibility is shown in the care of play- 
things. 


For Physical Exercise and Outdoor Play: 





See-saw Wading pool 
Rope ladder and climb- Large pedal toys 
ing ladder Wheel toys with hand- 
Indoor and outdoor car motion 
gym Steering sled 
Jump rope Football—rubber 


Balls—large blow-up 
type, and waterballs 


Boxing gloves 
Skis—small 


For Dramatic, Imaginative and Imitative 


Play: 


Character and foreign dolls 


Doll accessories 
Doll furniture 
Playhouse 

Play screen 
Housekeeping toys 


Children’s furniture (large size) 
Play stores and supplies, banks 
Animals, Humpty Dumpty Circus 


Farmyard 


Collection of small toys for reproduction of com- 


munity life 
Costumes—Indian, etc. 
Toy boats 
Mechanical trains 
Large wooden trains 


Toy aeroplanes and hangar 


Fire engine, trains, 


truck, 


crane, derrick, 


sprinkler, concrete mixer 


For Constructive and Creative Play: 


Large building blocks—triangles 


shapes 
Sta-built blocks 
Tiles 


and other 


Table blocks, not smaller than two inches 
Block toys—animals in scaled sizes, doll family, 


fence, trees 
Simple crayon books 


Scissors—one point blunt 


Colored paper 


Scrapbooks and pictures for pasting 
Simple paper-dolls and materials for dressing 
Wooden doll family, fence, trees 
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Carpenter bench 

Tools 

Painting easel 

Tempora paints and long-handled brushes 
Glitter wax and other modeling material © 
Large glass and wooden beads 

Bead weaving looms, large beads 

Spool knitting 

Simple puzzles, 4, 5 and 6 pieces 

Simple cut-outs 

Rubber-stamp outfit 


For Social Play and Entertainment: | 


Bean bags 
Simple ball games 
Simple archery games 


Magnetic fish-pond 
Bubble blowing sets 


For Music and Rhythm: 


Drum Tambourine 
Horn Harmonica 
Cymbals Xylophone 


Children From Six to Fifteen 
Years 
Wie there have been many graded 


lists of toys based on the personal 
judgment of various people, the following 
is, as far as I know, the first published list 
based on a strictly scientific study of chil- 
dren’s own interests at each age. 

The playthings children like best, as 
shown by their own ballots, are listed for 
each age in the following pages. 

First there is a short list, showing the 
most popular kinds of toys for a given age, 
arranged in the order of the children’s 
choices. This is followed by a more detailed, 
classified list. 


Six AND SEVEN YEARS 


Most Popular Toys: 


Boys Girls 
1.Trains _ 1. Dolls 
2. Iron or pull toys 2. Doll accessories 
3. Bicycles 3. Games 
4.Boats (toy and 4.Bicycles 
model) 5. Playhouses 


5. Aeroplanes (toy and 6. Kitchen equipment 
model) 


6. Construction sets 


For Physical Exercise and Outdoor Play: 
Boys and Girls 


Bicycles Balls and beachballs 
Baseball equipment Marbles 

Archery sets Ice-skates 

Rubber football Roller-skates 
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For Dramatic, Imitative and Imaginative 


EIGHT AND NINE YEARS 
Most Popular Toys: 





Play: 
Boys Girls 

Trains Dolls 
Dump-truck Doll accessories— 
Fire-engine buggy, house, trunk, 
Bus dishes 
Derrick Play store outfit 
Ice-wagon Costumes 
Boats—sail, motor, 

submarine 


Aeroplanes to fly 
Costumes—aviator, etc. 


For Constructive and Creative Play: 


Boys and Girls 


Blackboard 
Painting outfit 


Construction sets 
Tool-chest 


For Social Play and Entertainment: 


Ping pong 
Bean bag 
Croquet set 
Baseball game 
Ring toss 
Checkers 


Bridge keeno 
Fishpond 

Electric questioner 
Puzzle games 
Board games 


For Music and Rhythm: 


Drum Bugle 
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Boys Girls 
1. Bicycles 1. Dolls 
2. Trains 2. Bicycles 
3. Train accessories 3. Doll accessories 
4. Baseball equipment 4. Games 
5.Aeroplanes (toy 5. Kitchen equipment 
and model) 6. Playhouses 
6. Iron or pull toys 7. Wheel toys 
7. Wheel toys 8. Musical instruments 
8. Toy soldiers 9. Desks 
9.Boats (toy and _ 10. Art sets 
model ) 


10. Construction sets 


For Physical Exercise and Outdoor Play: 


Boys 
Bicycles 
Baseball equipment 
Steering sled 
Scooter 
Boxing-gloves 
Apparatus (rings, 
swing, trapeze, etc.) 
Football equipment 
Archery equipment 
Ice-skates 
Ball-bearing roller- 
skates 
Snow-skates Skis 
Marbles 


Girls 
Bicycles 
Balls (beach, soccer, 
water, basketball) 
Sleds 
Scooter 
Wagon 
Ice-skates 
Roller-skates 
Apparatus (ring, 
swing, trapeze, etc.) 
Boxing-gloves 
Jungle gym 
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For Dramatic and Imitative Play: 


Boys 

Trains 
Aeroplanes (model and 

toy) 
Buddy L fire-engine 
Buddy L tractor 
Dump-trucks 
Steam-roller 
Boats (toy and model) 
Soldiers 
Costumes 


Girls 
Dolls 
Doll accessories 
Playhouses and furni- 
ture 
Kitchen equipment— 
small electric stove, 
cabinet, iron 
Electric trains and cars 
Costumes 





For Music and Rhythm: 


Boys Girls 
Bugle Ukulele 
Drum Rollmonica 
Brass horn Toy piano 
Trumpet Victrola 
French horn 
Rollmonica 


The music interest for this age is usually 
expressed in a desire for real instruments, 
real piano, violin, etc. ' 


“THE AGE OF HossBigEs” 


A decided preference is often expressed 
at this age for certain types of endeavor, 
and a choice of the right materials for 
carrying out these ideas is essential. 


Boys—TEN To THIRTEEN 
Most Popular Toys: 


For Constructive and Creative Play: 


Boys Girls 

Aeroplanes and other’ Art sets 

construction sets Crayons 
Arkitoy building Box of paints 

lumber Printing book 
Tool-chest Cut-outs 
Work-bench Glitter wax 

Artascope 


Sewing sets 
Weaving sets 
Blackboards 
Desks 


Camp and Scout Equipment: 


Boys and Girls 
Hunting and scout knife Field glasses 


Flashlight Tent 

For Entertainment, Social Play and 
Special Interests : 
Boys Girls 
Checkers Cards 
Magic tricks Checkers 


Misto magic 


Jacks and ball 
Ask-me-another 


Electric questioner 


Cards Ping pong 
Dominoes Ring toss 
Hokum Pollyanna 

Pit Dissected map 
Ping pong Typewriter 


Baseball game 

Carrom board 

Croquet 

Horseshoes 

Aeroplane game (U. S. 
Mail) 

Chemistry sets 

lypewriter 
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Printing sets 


1. Bicycles 

2.Aeroplanes (toy 
and model) 

3. Baseball equipment 

4. Trains 

5. Chemistry sets 

6. Musical instruments 


7.Scout and camp 
equipment 
8. Football equipment 
9. Construction sets 
10. Woodwork equip- 
ment 


Books, real boats, firearms, horses and ponies, 
money, pets, watches, motorcycles and clothes 
are also of real interest at this age. 


For Physical Exercise and Outdoor Play: 


Bicycles 
Baseballequipment 
(bat, ball, gloves) 

Football equipment 

Steering sled 
Ice-skates 
Basketballs 
Tennis racquet 
Skis 


Hockey stick 

Archery equipment 

Boxing-gloves 

Indoor gym apparatus 

Jungle gym 

Balls (water, 
soccer ) 

Tops 

Marbles 


beach, 


For Dramatic and Imitative Play: 


Trains and accessories 
Trucks 

Dump-trucks 

Derrick 

Cement-mixer 


Wrecker 
Steamroller 
Sprinkler 
Soldiers 


For Experimentation and Special Inter- 


ests: 


Aeroplanes (model) 
Boats (model) 
Chemistry sets 
Printing press 


Electrical equipment 
(motors, etc.) 

Typewriters 

Stamp collection ma- 
terial 
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For Constructive and Creative Play: 


Construction sets 
Meccano sets 
Erector sets 
Aeroplane sets 
Bild-al sets 
Architectural sets 

Tool-chest 


Work-bench 
Jigsaw 
Lathe 

Easel 
Crayons 
Paints 


Camp and Scout Equipment: 


Tent 

Ax 

Hatchet 
Flashlight 
Hunting-knife 


For Entertainment: 


Ping pong 
Croquet 
Horseshoes 
Bowling 
Baseball game 


Pocket-knife 
Field-glasses 
Compass 
Knapsack 


Football game 
Aviation game 
Carrom game board 
Map of U.S. A. puzzle 


Musical Instruments: 


Bugle 
Drum 
Trumpet 
Ukulele 
Accordion 


Rollmonica 
Harmonica 
French horn 
Trap-drum 
Ludwig trap set 


Girts—TEN TO TWELVE 


Most Popular Toys: 


1. Bicycles 

2. Games 

3. Dolls 

4. Doll accessories 
5. Ice-skates 


6. Typewriters 
7. Musical instruments 
8. Kitchen equipment 
9. Art sets 

10. Balls 


Books, clothes, watches, horses and ponies, pets, 
photography equipment and jewelry are also 
dominant interests at this age. 


For Physical Exercise and Outdoor Play: 


Bicycles 

Ice-skates 

Balls (beachballs, 
soccerball, punchball, 
football) 


Tennis racquet 
Baseball equipment 
Gym apparatus 
Roller-skates 
Jumping-skates 


For Dramatic and Imitative Play: 


Dolls 
Doll accessories 


Dollhouse 
Kitchen equipment 


Games and Puzzles for Entertainment 


and Social Play: 


Ping pong 
Dominoes 

Lindy game 
Bridge keeno 
Electric questioner 
Lotto 

Parchesi 
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Map puzzle, U.S. A. 
Carrom board 
Checkers 

Croquet set 

Marbles 

Ball and jacks 


For Work and Creative Play: 


Blackboard Paper-doll sets 
Paints Weaving loom 
Crayons Basket weaving set 


Painting books 
Glitter wax 
Clay modeling sets 


Sewing box 
Sewing machine 
Typewriter 


Musical Instruments: 


Rollmonica Music-box 
Ukulele Accordion 
Xylophone 


Camp and Scout Equipment: 


Tent 
Compass 
Scout knife 


Canteen 
Flashlight 
Field glasses 


Boys—FourRTEEN AND FIFTEEN 
Aeroplanes (models) 


Baseball equipment 
Bicycles 


Camp and scout equip- 
ment 

Boats (models) 

Chemistry sets 


Here the play interests begin to develop into 
more adult interests: real cars, money, motor- 
cycles, clothing, real boats, watches, fire-arms, 
books and golf equipment. 


GirRLS—THIRTEEN TO FIFTEEN 


Bicycles 

Games 
Ping pong, croquet, 
horseshoe games, 
jacks, dominoes, old 
maid, parchesi, radio 
game, checkers, elec- 


tric questioner, puz- 
zles, pool game 
Tennis equipment 
Ice-skates 
Typewriter 
Basketball equipment 
Musical instruments 


At this age, however, the more dominant in- 
terests are not playthings, but clothes, books, 
horses and ponies, watches, pets, real auto- 
mobiles, jewelry, photography equipment and 
money. 
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More Adventures of the 
Fink Family 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers 


Ill 


EXT morning Father and 

Mother Fink arose de- 
pressed. 

“Don’t you feel well, 
Mother?” inquired Phil. 

“Yes, my dear,” she replied 
as bravely as she could. 

Dad said nothing except 
when someone put a question 
to him. Even then he answered 
in the fewest possible words, 
and he spoke more quietly than 
usual. Phil felt that some- 
thing was not just right; so did Phyllis. 

When Mother Fink said grace at break- 
fast there were strange feelings indicated 
by her voice, and she put something in her 
prayer that she did not say on other morn- 
ings. 

“I wonder why she prayed, ‘Make us all 
true and honest.’ Maybe she thinks some- 
one has taken something or told a lie. Does 
she suspect that Phyllis has stolen some- 
thing? And Phoebe is too little. She doesn’t 
know what it means to lie and steal.” 

Phil tried to get a smile from his mother 
but he couldn’t. He tried Dad, but Dad 
was cold. “What has happened ?” Phil said 
to himself. “Do they think that I have 
done something wrong? What could it be?” 

“I wonder when Mrs. Bemis is coming 
over again,” Mother said to Dad during 
breakfast, and she looked right at Phil while 
she said it. Dad said something about leav- 
ing a dime on the mantel, but it was so low 
and indistinct that neither Phil nor Phyllis 
understood what he was talking about. 

“Why do you look at me so much, 
Mother?” asked Phil. 

“I thought there was some eruption on 
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your face. I guess I was mis- 
taken, dear.” 

Then there was a _ long 
silence, after which Father 
Fink turned to Phil. 

“Did you take money from 
the mantel of Mrs. Bemis?” 

“I take money? Why do 
you say that, Dad?” 

“Don’t look surprised, young 
man. You might as well ‘fess 
You know you took 4 

dime from the mantel in Mrs. 
Bemis’s house.” 

“No, I didn’t, Daddy.” 

“Don’t lie about it, Boy,” and up the 
father jumped, seized the lad, and beat him 
with his belt. 

Then Father Fink went to work. “I'll 
show that boy what it means to steal and 
then to lie to his father about it,” he raved 
as he went out of the door without saying 
good-bye to anyone, not even to little 
Phoebe. 

When he had gone, Mother Fink walked 
aimlessly about from one thing to another. 
She did not quite know what she was doing. 
When any of the children addressed her she 
answered absent-mindedly. Phil turned to 
the comic strip ; so did Phyllis. 

By and by Mother Fink called from her 
bedroom upstairs: “Come here, please, 
Phil.” There was something in the way 
she called which caused him to feel queer. 
Phil went. She closed the door, making 
Phil all the more curious. 

“I didn’t take any money, Mother,” 
sobbed the lad. 

“Now look here, my boy, look right into 
my eyes.” Phil tried to look, but his tears , 
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almost blinded him, and he saw tears drop 
from his mother’s eyes, saw her lips quiver, 
listened to her choking voice. 

“Tell Mother, dear, why you took that 
- money. You know you did. Mrs. Bemis 
knows you did. Dad knows you did and 
Mother knows.” 

““B-b-b-u-t, but, M-mother,” interrupted 
Phil, and he could say no more. Neither 
could his mother ; although she regained her 
power to speak before he did. 

“Now just tell Mother, dear. You know 
we love you. How it grieves Daddy and 
me that our boy would do such a thing! 
We know you will never, never do so again. 
Will you, Philly boy?” He only sobbed the 
harder. 

“Now, now, don’t cry any more. Go and 
get ready for school.” 

Phyllis had been leaning against the ban- 
ister outside hearing everything, and Phoebe 
was there, too, as Phil slowly moved his 
heavy feet down the stairs. 

Phyllis tried to look sorry, but she felt a 
sneaking bit of pleasure at seeing Phil get 
into trouble. So often his conduct had been 
held up to her as a model. Had he not 
tattled on her the day before and caused 
her to get a scolding from her mother? 
Hadn’t she been told the previous evening 
she should study her spelling and arithmetic 
like Phil? Hadn’t Miss Morningstar 
praised him for reading better than his 
sister who was more than a year older than 
he was? 

Mother helped Phil find his things for 
school, and Phyllis to find hers, and kissed 
them good-bye, Phil more tenderly than 
usual. He was still sobbing, and as he left 
he said again, “I didn’t take the money, 
Mother, I didn’t.” 

Mother Fink sat by the window watch- 
ing Phil as long as she could see him. In 
her imagination she could hear him say, 
“I didn’t, Mother.” She was puzzled. 
“Why won’t he confess?” she kept saying 
to herself. ‘“We know he took that dime, 
for we found it in his trousers pocket.” 

Phil and Phyllis had returned for lunch, 
and as they were about to go back to school, 
Mrs. Runkle from next door dropped 
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in to inquire whether Phoebe had been hurt 
by falling out of bed. 

“How Phil is growing!” she remarked. 
“What a fine, big boy he is!” 

“Yes, but he does some bad things, too, 
sometimes which make us ashamed of him,” 
said Mrs. Fink sadly. 

Out of the door Phil rushed for school, but 
Phyllis lingered. She wanted to hear it all; 
he didn’t. As Phil trudged on he could hear 
his mother telling with great feeling all 
about the trouble and how she and Father 
felt about it. He could see the look of sur- 
prise on Mrs. Runkle’s face and hear her 
“Isn’t that too bad.” 

As soon as Mrs. Runkle left, Mother 
Fink went to the telephone. “Hello, that 
you, Dad Fink? This is Mother. Phil 
won't confess, but I am sure he will by and 
by, that he does feel very sorry and will 
never do such a thing again.” 

“I knew I was right,” said Father Fink 
as he hung up the receiver, “when I found 
the dime in his pocket. That was a clever 
idea of mine.” 

When Father Fink came home, Phil was 
in the yard. He did not run to meet his 
dad ; nor did the father go to greet his boy. 
When Phil came in for supper Father Fink 
called the lad to him. . 

“Now, Phil, my boy, I want you to know 
that you can never steal without being 
found out, and that you can never lie to 
your father and get away with it. Just re- 
member this.” 

Piped up Phoebe: “Phil bad boy. Phil 
take dime, Phil lie. Daddy whip Phil. 
Mamma cry. Phil cry. Phil sorry.” 

Phil’s heart had never felt so heavy. He 
went off to play alone. 

“I wonder if Mother will ever love me 
again, and smile at me. I wonder when 
Daddy will play with me again.” 

The dinner hour was melancholy. No 
one told a joke. There was scarcely a single 
smile. Father and Mother talked in sub- 
dued tones. Every time Phil looked at 
Father or Mother he was sure they were 
thinking of him as a thief and a liar. “They 
won’t believe me,” he sighed. 


He hardly looked up from his plate. He 
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did not eat much supper and slipped away 
very early. 

Phil was right in what he guessed about 
his parents. Mother could not get it out 
of her mind that the family was disgraced. 
“The Frosts! and the Withers! they will 
hear about it and then it will be all over 
the neighborhood! Mrs. Bemis has already 
told them, to be sure.” Father Fink had 
similar things running through his head. 
To make matters worse, Phoebe said, “Phil 
lie. Daddy whip.” 

When Phil went to bed that night his 
mother said his prayers with him. She 
prayed first: “Bless our dear little Phil. 
Make him a good boy. Forgive him when 
he does bad things. Help him to be honest.” 

Phil followed in a halting, choking voice. 
All he could think to pray was, “Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” As he climbed into his 
bed he said with deep feeling, “Mother, do 
you love me?” and then he tried to say, “I 
didn’t take the money,” when she inter- 
rupted by a smothering good-night hug and 
kiss. 

“Dad,” said she, as she came down the 
stairs, “I feel so sorry for Phil. I am sure 
he never will do such a thing again.” 

“Yes, Mother, this has been a great les- 
son for him—. Is that the telephone? 

“Hello, this is the Fink home. Oh, yes, 
Mr. Bemis! I am glad you called me. I 
was just about to call up Mrs. Bemis about 
Phil and the dime. We know that he took 
the money. I found it in his pocket.” 

Mr. Bemis tried to interrupt but Mr. 
Fink went on rapidly: “He tried to lie out 
of it, but he couldn’t. I was too clever for 
him. It’s a lesson for the lad. I know he 
never will repeat this offence. I’ll make him 
return the dime to you and apologize. I’ve 
already given him a good sound whipping. 
Can’t see what ever got into the child. We 
have always tried to teach our children hon- 
esty and truthfulness, and to have such a 
thing as this happen is terrible. It has just 
about broken us up. We are almost wor- 
ried to death about it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fink! We have all made an 
awful mistake. Phil did not take that 
money.” 
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“He didn’t? The deuce he didn’t! I 
found it in his pants pocket.” 

“But, Mr. Fink, I had picked up the 
dime just before Phil came in. A little later 
I wanted a sponge to wash my car, and I 
paid Phil a dime, the very dime I had 
picked up, to run down to the corner to get 
the sponge for me. Only a few minutes ago 
Mrs. Bemis told me Phil was a thief and 
for the first time she and I learned that she 
had reported the matter incorrectly. She 
thought that she had the facts, of course. 
She feels very badly about it. She will be 
heartbroken when she learns of the torture 
which must have come to Phil.” 

Father Fink was speechless. Slowly the 
receiver slipped from his hand. 

Mother Fink, almost too weak to walk, 
moved slowly up to Phil’s bedroom. Mid- 
way up the stairs she began to weep. She 
opened the door to his room, stole in, and 
knelt down beside his bed. Tears fell from 
her cheeks upon his; but Phil slept soundly 


on. : 
(To be continued) 





Morning at School 


A moment more and they will gather— 
some 

With faces shy, some with eager smiles; 

With welcoming eyes, and all the little 
wiles 

That speak of love and trust though lips 


are dumb. 


Soon this hushed room will quicken with 
the hum 

Of many voices and these narrow aisles 

Will feel the tread of softly walking files— 


Only a moment more and they will come. 


O, I am glad today that I may stand 

Again within the walls of this glad place; 

Dwelling once more in Life’s bright border- 
land 

A tenant in Youth’s country for a space ; 

Holding awhile sweet Childhood by the 
hand— ' 

Teacher of little children, by God’s grace! 


—Manrion B. Crate, The Stone. 
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“Homes” 
In the Elementary School 


Bringing Beauty and Responsibility to the Classroom 


By Merritt BisHop 


HOME in aschool 
A house? A beau- 
tiful, homey 


home in a classroom? 
Absurd! So, some 
years ago, people 
would have laughed 
at such an idea but 
now, with ‘‘home 
rooms” one of the 
coined terms of the 
junior schools, with 
“home-room teacher” 
on the lips of many 
children, the idea is no 
longer so absurd nor 
is it grotesque. Home 
rooms, begun in the 
junior schools, have 
invaded the high 
school and the elemen- 
tary school as well. 
The home in the school is developing 
rapidly and into more than a place to de- 
posit note books or a place for the study 
and recitation routine of the school. Home 
is walking bodily into the school house, 
following those things which were once 
learned around the hearth, now taught in 
home rooms by home-room teachers. 

Those who have been studying this idea 
have tried in some way to carry into the 
school house the atmosphere, the intimacy, 
the ideals of home. Through personality 
and individuality they have tried to play the 
part of father or mother in the “home” in 
the school house. This is right and proper, 
and whoever is to be a “home” teacher 
should have a mental picture of a home, an 
ideal, and almost everyone has. The result 
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achieved in the “home” 
will be dependent 
upon these things. For 
years the writer had 
been thinking about 
these things and then, 
one day, he walked 
into the very thing. 


A Discovery 


The visitor was 
going through the 
school, as was his 
right and duty, when 
suddenly, upon open- 
ing a classroom door 
in a certain school, he 
saw before him a real 
“home” in a_ real 
school. The first thing 
he saw was the 
teacher’s desk, out in the middle of the 
room, and on both sides of it were orange 
colored canary bird cages, swinging on jet 
black cranes. Behind, on the window-sills, 
were growing plants in attractive, colored 
pots. For a moment he was awestricken ; 
the thought, “Canary birds in a classroom?” 
flashed through his mind. Then, as if seeing 
his confusion, the two songsters bid him wel- 
come by singing a cheerful song. Wherever 
the eye rested was color, harmonious, blend- 
ing color—green, yellow, orange. The three 
large windows, looking out upon the school 
yard, carried plants on their sill and in the 
middle window, resting among a number of 
green ferns, was an aquarium with lan- 
guidly swimming gold fish. Each window 
contained different varieties of plants. 
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Arching around one was a Devil’s Ivy, with 
its mottled green leaves, forming an arbor, 
through which the rays of the sun scattered 
golden patches upon the floor. In another 
were flowering plants, lilies, tulips, and hy- 
acinths, for it was early spring. In the mid- 
dle window was a mass of ferns banked to- 
gether around the fish aquarium, suggesting 
babbling springs and running brooks the 
visitor reveled in so many years ago. On the 
walls were pictures, attractively framed. It 
matters not what they were. The important 
thing is that they blended into a whole. The 
one absorbing idea of the room was har- 
mony. Nothing in it jarred. One of these 
pictures was the “Home of the Crane,” 
with its soft mist and the absolute, envelop- 
ing spirit of rest, peace. The same spirit was 
caught in the blended harmony of this 
home. It put one at ease, rested him, envel- 
oped him. These pictures, plants, and ani- 
mals shut out the severity of the straight 
slate blackboards. Even the colored dresses 
of the girls, the colored shirts of the boys 
seemed to blend into the one great divine 
tone of the room. 

Around the teacher’s desk were chairs 
and tables, placed as they might be in a liv- 
ing room, scarcely in a school. Groups of 
children were working, for beauty does not 
eliminate the need of work but glorifies it, 
lifting it from drudgery to joy. Some of 
these children were reading, others writing. 
Each completed his special task, surrounded 
by those living plants, encouraged by the 
songs of the birds. It was like a family 
scene in a beautiful home. Every now and 
then a child would leave his place to go to 
the teacher, ask her some question, receive 
help. Impressive, that, to the visitor who 
never in all his life left his seat in the 
schoolroom without first receiving permis- 
sion from the autocrat behind the desk. In 
his school life there was no intimacy be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil. There 
were no pictures in the room except an oc- 
casional print of some Greek deity or the 
remains of a decayed and ruined stadium. 
The dead past spoke from the walls of that 
school house. Life, active life, spoke from 
the walls, from the window-sills and bird 
cages of this room. 
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The History 


Here was a home, and the hostess, one 
of the children, came forward to greet the 
visitor and introduced him to the class. 
When the teacher was asked, “How did 
you do it?” with a gesture indicating the 
room, she replied in a very proper manner. 
She asked one of the children to tell the 
story of the room. And the visitor marveled 
even more as he heard the story of this 
“home.” It began by one class deciding to 
make the room more homelike, more beauti- 
ful. One added a picture, another the plants, 
a third the goldfish, and the teacher presen- 
ted the birds. The idea, the child declared, 
was to make it actually a home, a place 
where each one could feel at ease, happy 
under the influence of beautiful surround- 
ings. Under the sensitive guidance of the 
teacher the room had been made to har- 
monize. The children took care of the birds, 
coming in every Saturday afternoon to pro- 
vide for them over Sunday. The duties of 
home were being fulfilled. In every well- 
regulated home everyone has his special du- 
ty, and so here each child had his responsi- 
bility, to feed or to change the water for 
the fish, to water the plants, or to keep the 
home clean and orderly. 

Other classes use this room. They come 
under its influence, and _ unconsciously 
standards are being fixed, standards of good 
pictures, the place for growing plants, har- 
monious blending of color. Each class that 
enters here must feel these things, for life, 
natural life, is there. Out of this room, 


filled with the atmosphere of beauty, have 


come some very sensitive childlike poems, 
essays, and stories. In the mind of the visi- 
tor standing in that room, there was no 
doubt but that the harmonizing color of the 
room had its part in the. inspiration of some 
of the original, creative writing. 

What a place in which to read nature 
poems! How much more beautiful they must 
seem there than in the usual barren classroom ; 
how virile stories of life must seem where 
actual life exists. The environment and its 
place in education is much talked about, 
held responsible for much evil and much 
good. Somehow the words of a poem studied 
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years ago came back to the visitor in this 
room as he listened to the canary singing a 
song on the swing, and unconsciously he 
repeated some of the lines he knew. They 
seemed to live in that room. 


“Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine; 

I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine.” 


Imagine reading the “Skylark” to this 
group of children surrounded by these 
natural beauties. Wouldn’t the skylark 
really fly upward above the climbing ivy, 
over the flowering plants, and as the canary 
sang, wouldn’t the pupils catch the echo of 
the skylark’s song? Many other questions 
suggested themselves in that room. They 
are not satisfactorily answered yet. The 
teacher handed the visitor some lines writ- 
ten by a child under the influence of this 
atmosphere. One cannot help but feel that 
the environment had some great part in 
their making. 


VIGNETTE’S WINTER 
NORTH 
A cutting wind, 
Great drifts of white, 
Views bedimmed 
By flakes in flight. 


A steep incline, 
A slow ascent— 
Whiz by a pine 
Like rocket spent. 


SOUTH 
A lazy sea, 
Tall waving trees 
Which fain would be 
Fans in the breeze. 


A tropic sun, 
Warm azure sky, 
White fleecy clouds 
A-drifting by. 
—Dorothy Hovell—8A. 


Other poems have been written in this 
room. Other ideas have been born here. 
Why should a classroom be made severe 
instead of beautiful? Only stern tradition 
has handed down the domination of ances- 
tors and made the classroom today what it 
was then. For education and pleasure never 
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went together, hand in hand. But that 
tradition is breaking. Creation is joining 
hands with education, and creation is only 
another word for pleasure, joy. Anyone is 
pleased with his creations. Through this 
introduction of the home room may come 
a revolution which will make every class- 
room homelike. Appearances will change. 
Some day even arithmetic and mathematics 
will be taught in a beautiful place, perhaps 
even to the songs of a bird. A new dawn 
in school rooms is breaking, and the builders 
of school houses may very well create home 
rooms which, instead of imitating the home 
as it exists, will raise the environment of 
the home through the child. The current 
definition of home, “A place to sleep,” may 
change by the standards established in school 
homes and may become “A place in which 
to live.” Why shouldn’t the plastic hours 
of childhood be spent in a home, whether 
under the parental roof or in the school 
home ?—From School Executives Magazine. 





Measure the Ice Before 


You Skate 


One inch—keep off, 
Two inches—one may, 
Three inches—small groups, 
Four inches—“O. K.” 


7 


Parents and children alike should follow 
this little rule for the thickness of ice, 
recommended by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, during the skating season. 

Skating is one of the keenest of all sports 
and deserves to be encouraged. Accidents 
are not so frequent, but when they do occur, 
they are usually due to ignorance of ice con- 
ditions. 

If you do find yourself in the icy water, 
yell for help with all your might! 

If you should rescue someone else from 
an ice-water grave, first apply heat through 
exercise and fires, then get him home as 
quickly as possible. 


—National Safety Council. 
December, 1930 
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The 
Green, Green Tree 


By BLANCHE Younc McNEAL 
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\@ NCE upon a long ago time there 
; ’ lived an old, old woman who 
Y/Y thought more of herself than she 
did of anything else in all the world, and 
even though the flowers nodded in at her 
gate and the children played by her wall it 
meant nothing to her. Day in and day out, 
through all the year, even at the Christmas 
time, she busied herself about herself, enjoy- 
ing the store of good things which she al- 
ways kept and giving thanks that she had 
no one with whom to share them. At night, 
as soon as the first star topped the hill at the 
tar edge of the meadow, she would hie away 
to bed, to stay until the last star faded over 
the same place in the morning. 

In the country about were those who had 
long been trying to reach the heart of: this 
old, old woman, for of course you know 
without being told that she was not at all 
happy. When first she came among them 
they asked after her health and invited her 
to tea, but she would have none of them. 

Now at the Christmastide, they of the 
country about always made merry in their 
homes with the gift tree; the tree that 
grows greener and greener, even when the 
trost has dropped all the leaves of the 
forest; the tree of remembrance—all but 
the old, old woman. 

“What a pity, what a pity,” they said, 
“she knows nothing of this—the green, 
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green tree, the gift tree, the tree of remem- 
brance. She knows only herself.” And they 
paused in their merrymaking and tried once 
more to think of some way to reach the 
heart of the old, old woman. 

First one suggested one thing and an- 
other suggested something else, but this and 
that and the something else had been tried 
many, many times, so they quite despaired. 

“She will not have a gift tree of her 
own, and she will not come to make merry 
with us. Perhaps,” said one after much 
thinking, “if we took one to her, perhaps, 
perhaps—perhaps !” 

So out near her door that night, long 
after the first star had topped the hill at the 
far edge of the meadow, these good people 
planted a green, green tree and when she 
awakened the next morning, there it was 
to wave her a glad welcome. 

“Where did you come from?” she cried, 
looking at the tree in wonderment, “and 
what are you doing here?” Then she shook 
it and she pulled it, and pulled it and shook 
it, but the little tree stood firm and. 
straight. Then she vowed a vow. She 
vowed that she would have Sigmund, the 
wood-chopper, cut the tree down, even if 
she had to give him a silver coin. 

But Sigmund the wood-chopper was far 
down the valley, so the little tree lifted its 
head high toward the sky and spread its 
boughs as only a green, green tree knows 
how to do—spread them until the birds 
sang in its branches and the children tarried 
long by the wall. | 

But still the old, old woman did not like 
the tree and each morning when she went 
to the door she would shake her head and 
say, “Just you wait, just you wait. Sig- 
mund will soon be here and then you will 
not hold yourself so high, or flaunt so 
proudly.” : 

One day when her store of good things 
was nearly gone she trudged to the market 
to get more. Now the paths were high with 
snow and her store of good things more 
than heavy, so that when she reached home 
she dropped wearily upon her bed, and be- 
fore she knew was fast asleep. No sooner 
had she closed her eyes than she heard a 
voice. “It’s a child by the wall,” she 
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muttered, ‘“‘and bother be to it.’”’ Then she 
drew the covers about her. But the voice 
came again. “I must be dreaming and I do 
not like to dream.” And 
she turned on her side. But 
dreaming or not dreaming, 
there it was. First it 
sounded down by the wall ; 
then over near the edge of 
the pond; then out along 
the hedge, and then the 
wind whirred in the boughs 
of the green, green tree 
and—ah ! 

“The woodman is coming up the valley,” 
it seemed to say. 

“He has heard of your silver coin and his 
ax is sharp.” 

But even though her face was turned 
toward the wall and the covers were pulled 
tight about her, the voice was there—right 
in her very ear. 


“All glory be to the green, green tree, 
For it bids us well remember, 

That it brings from afar 

The gleam of a star, 
And the Christ-day in December.” 

“Well, no more of this will I have,” she 
cried, for she was quite awake now. “Down 
you shall come, you little tree, if I have to 
do the chopping myself.” And she hurried 
for the ax that stood in the corner. 

“Now—” she said as she flung open the 
door, “‘now—” and then she gazed in won- 
der, for what do you think the good people 
of the country about had done? On every 
firry branch of the green, green tree they 
had placed a lighted candle like those in 
their own homes of merry-making. 

The sight of it must have been quite too 
much for the old, old woman, for the ax 
slipped from her hand and she went into 
the house and closed the door. 

First she steadied herself by the shelf. 
What had happened to the little tree—had 
the stars that gleamed over the hill at the 
far edge of the meadow come down to it? 
Then she dropped upon a stool. And the 
voice she had heard in her sleep? 


“For it bids us well remember, 
That it brings from afar 
The gleam of a star, 

And the Christ-day in December.” 
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And then it was that this old, old woman 
knew that the voice was the voice of some 
good folk of the country about, singing by 
the wall and the lights on 
the little tree had been put 
there for her—because it 
was Christmas! 

And that night this old, 
old woman got a basket— 
the very biggest one that 
she could find, and went 
to her store of good things 
which she had carried 
home through the snow 
only the day before. Into her basket she 
put them, and from door to door of the 
homes in the country about she went, leav- 
ing each a share, thankful that there were 
others in the world to think about besides 
herself. 








A Suggestion for Mother 


AST year the farmers of the country 
bought new farm implements to the 
amount of $455,492,598. That is about 
$53,000,000 more than in 1928, and $64,- 
000,000 more than in 1927. 

That’s good. It probably means a lot 
less work for Father, the Boys and the 
Hired Man, more efficient production, re- 
duced costs of production, and presumably 
a little more profit. We are for it. 

But what about Mother’s side of the 
farming business? How much was invested 
in 1929 in new labor-saving equipment for 
her? 

Nobody knows. The Census Bureau 
keeps careful record of the man side of the 
farming enterprise, but has not found it 
possible to do as much for the woman 
side. 

We suggest that Mother take up with 
Father the question of putting a quarter 
into home equipment for every dollar he 
puts into farm equipment next year. She 
may have to compromise on something less, 
but even then it will be both a moral and 
a physical victory—The Farmer’s Wife. 


SHOP NOW—MAIL EARLY 
December, 1930 








The Story Hour for Children 


Of Glooskap and the Three Seekers* 
By CuHar.es G. LELAND 


[Every people has its own gods. Glooskap was the god of the Algonquin Indians of North 
America, who roamed from Labrador to the far south, and from Newfoundland west to the 
Rocky Mountains. As they wandered, the Algonquins told their children tales of Glooskap and 
his great deeds. The Indian children, when they were grown to manhood and womanhood, told 
these stories to their own children and they in turn told them to the children who came after 
them. In this way the tales lived on, without ever being written down. 

When white men came to America from across the seas, they heard these old, old stories 
from the Indians, and preserved them in writing. The many Indian legends together make up 
an Indian mythology, whose ideas are not unlike those in the Greek, Roman, and Norse 
mythologies. ] 


\¢ F old time: Now when it was noised abroad that whoever besought 
P ’ Glooskap could obtain the desire of his heart, there were three men 
+ who said among themselves, “Let us seek the Master.” So they left 
their home in the early spring when the bluebird first sang, and walked till 
the fall frosts, and then into winter, and ever on till the next midsummer. 
And having come to a small path in a great forest, they followed it, till they 
came out by a very beautiful river—so fair a sight they had never seen—and 
so went onward till it grew to be a great lake. And so they kept to the path, - 
which, when untrodden, was marked by blazed trees, the bark having been 
removed in Indian fashion on the side of the trunk opposite the wigwam or — 
village toward which the path turns. So the mark can be seen as the traveler 
goes toward the goal, but not while leaving it. 

Then after a time they came to a long point of land running out into 
the lake, and having ascended a high hill, they saw in the distance a smoke, » 
which guided them to a large, well-built wigwam. And entering, they found 
seated on the right side a handsome, healthy man of middle age, and by the 
other a woman so decrepit that she seemed to be a hundred years old. Op- 
posite the door, and on the left side, was a mat, which seemed to show that 
a third person had there a seat. | 

And the man made them welcome, and spoke as if he were well pleased 
to see them, but did not ask them whence they came or whither they were 
going, as is wont among Indians when strangers come to their homes or are 
met in travel. Ere long they heard the sound of a paddle, and then the 
noise of a canoe being drawn ashore. And there came in a youth of fine form 
and features and well clad, bearing weapons as if from hunting, who ad- 
dressed the old woman as Kejoo (mother), and told her that he had brought 
game. And with sore ado—for she was feeble—the old dame tottered out 
and brought in four beavers; but she was so much troubled to cut them up 





*This story is taken from WoNnDERFUL TUNE, Book III of the Atlantic Readers, edited by 
Dr. Randall J. Condon, and published by Little, Brown and Company, copyright, 1926. It is a 
selection from the ALGONQUIN LEGENDS, by Charles G. Leland, Houghton Mifflin Company, the 
authorized publishers, all rights reserved. Dr. Condon has chosen it as the third story for the 
children’s page. 
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that the elder, saying to the younger man, “Uoh-keen (my brother),” bade 
him do the work. And they supped on beaver. 

So they remained for a week, resting themselves, for they were sadly 
worn with their wearisome journey, and also utterly ragged. And then a 
wondrous thing came to pass, which first taught them that they were in an 
enchanted land. For one morning the elder man bade the younger wash 
their mother’s face. And as he did this all her wrinkles vanished, and she 
became young and very beautiful; in all their lives the travelers had never 
seen so lovely a woman. Her hair, which had been white and scanty, now 
hung to her feet, dark and glossy as a blackbird’s breast. Then, having been 
clad in fine array, she showed a tall, lithe, and graceful form at its best. 

And the travelers said to themselves, “Truly this man is a great magi- 
cian!” They all walked forth to see the place. Never was sunshine so 
pleasantly tempered by a soft breeze; for all in that land was fair, and it 
grew fairer day by day to all who dwelt there. Tall trees with rich foliage 
and fragrant flowers, but without lower limbs or underbrush, grew as in a 
grove, wide as a forest, yet so far apart that the eye could pierce the distance 
in every direction. 

Now when they felt for the first time that they were in a new life and 
a magic land, he that was host asked them whence they came and what they 
sought. So they said that they sought Glooskap. And the host replied, “Lo, 
I am he!” And they were awed by his presence, for a great glory and majesty 
now sat upon him. As the woman had changed, so had he. 

Then the first, telling what he wanted, said, “I am a wicked man, and 
I have a bad temper. I am prone 
to wrath and reviling, yet I 
would fain be pious, meek, and 
holy.” . 

And the next said, “I am very 
poor, and my life is hard. I toil, 
but can barély make my living. I 
would fain be rich.” 

Now the third replied, “I am 
of low estate, being despised and 
hated by all my people, and I wish 
to be loved and respected.” And to 
all these the Master made answer, 
“So shall it be!” 

And taking his medicine bag, 
he gave unto each a small box, and 
bade him keep it closed until they 
should be once more at home. And 
on returning to the wigwam he also 
gave to each of them new garments; 
in all their lives they had never 
a Sault m seen or heard of such rich apparel 
“And the host replied, ‘Lo, I am he!” or such ornaments as they now had. 
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Then, when it was time to depart, as they knew not the way to their 
home, he arose and went with them. Now they had been more than a year 
in coming. But he, having put on his belt, went forth, and they followed, 
till in the forenoon he led them to the top of a high mountain, from which 
in the distance they beheld yet another, the blue outline of which could just 
be seen above the horizon. And having been told that their way was unto it, 
they thought it would be a week’s journey to reach it. But they went on, 
and in the middle of the afternoon of the same day they were there, on the 
summit of the second mountain. And looking from this afar, all was familiar 
to them—hill and river, and wood and lakes; all was in their memory. “And 
there,” said the Master, pointing unto it, “there is your own village!” So 
he left them alone, and they went on their way, and before the sun had set 
were safe at home. 

Yet when they came no one knew them, because of the great change in 
their appearance and because of their fine attire, the like of which had never 
been seen by man in those days. But having made themselves known to 
their friends, all that were there of old and young gathered together to gaze 
upon them and hear what they had to say. And they were amazed. 

Then each of them, having opened his box, found therein an unguent, 
rich and fragrant, and with this they rubbed their bodies completely. And 
they were ever after so fragrant that all sought to be near them. 

Now he who had been despised for his deformity and weakness and 
meanness became beautiful and strong and stately as a pine tree. There was 
no man in all the land so graceful or of such good behavior. 

And he who had desired abundance had it in all fullness, according to 
his wish. For the moose and caribou came to him in the forest, the fish 
re a his nets, all men gave unto him, and he gave unto all freely, to 
the end. 

And he that had been wicked and of evil mind, hasty and cruel, became 
meek and patient, good and gentle, and he made others like himself. And 
he had his reward, for there was a blessing upon him, as upon all those who 
had wished wisely, even unto the end of their days. 





W: spend $2,000,000,000 a year on child education in which the competitive spirit 
is taught and individual advantage is exalted. If we spent $500,000,000 a year 


on adult education, teaching clear thinking, cooperation, and modernized methods, we 
might get further in developing a new world. Jossex K. Haar 
. Harr. 





A Bequest from Your Postmaster and from Gurs: 
Please Shop Now, Wrap Securely, Address Plainly, Mail Early 


And remember your January number will not arrive quite as early as usual, as 
Christmas mail takes preredence over all else. 
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What About 
the Car? 


By KATHERINE P. CowIn 


HAT shall we do about our young 
W people and the automobile? The 
parents of these days are beginning 
to have to deal with some of the problems 
arising from the increasing use of the air- 
plane, but the major problem still relates 
to the automobile, and until the day when 
the family uses air vehicles instead of road 
vehicles the automobile will bring many 
perplexing questions to thoughtful parents. 
The use of the automobile has been a seri- 
ous problem for fathers and mothers because 
there have been no precedents to point the 
way, no traditions to guide them, and each 
family has had to face the matter and make 
its own decisions as wisely as possible. 


Shall the Young Folks Drive? 


HE first thing to decide, of course, has 

been whether or not to let the children 
drive at all. At first glance that may seem 
an absurd question to raise, for it is hard 
to believe the fact that there are parents 
who are unwilling that their grown chil- 
dren shall learn to drive, parents who are 
still mentally combating the very existence 
of the automobile as a means of transporta- 
tion. There are some who are still saying, 
“We did not have motor cars when we 
were young, and we were much better off 
without them.” However true this may be, 
we are living in 1930, whether we like it 
or not. We cannot turn the calendar back 
to 1897, nor should we wish to deny our 
children the right to live in their own 
time. 

I know parents of considerable means 
who will not own a car because they feel 
that the influence of the automobile is a 
pernicious one to which they are not willing 
to subject their children. One must admire 
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their self-denial and their consistency, but 
it seems doubtful if they are wise to keep 
their children ignorant of all the splendid 
possibilities of these wonderful instruments 
for use and for service. It would seem more 
far-seeing to help them to understand the 
complicated mechanisms, and to learn to 
make use of them with self-restraint and 
good judgment. 


When Shall They Drive? 
So if it is decided that the young people 


shall drive, the next question is—when? 

Of course, they beg to do so long before 
they have reached the age when licenses to 
operate are granted, and parents need to 
summon all their patience and skill to help 
the children to understand that they must 
not drive until they are of a proper age; 
that there is wisdom back of the law; and 
that the spirit as well as the letter must be 
obeyed for the protection of all. It would 
be a poor beginning for them to start out as 
law-breakers. If, at first, we are not punc- 
tilious in this matter we can hardly expect 
them to observe the law later on. 

It is often hard for the boy who is al- 
most of the legal age to drive, who looks 
much older than he is, and can handle the 
mechanism better than many a man of forty, 
to wait. But wait he must. In many mat- 
ters parents are somewhat in doubt as to 
their position, but here they know that they 
are right. They must be firm. Poor par- 
ents; they need to be firm at so many 
points ! 

There seems to be some doubt as to what 
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the proper age is for the youthful driver to 
begin. Even state laws disagree widely on 
this subject. In one state eighteen is the 
age at which licenses are granted; in an- 
other, sixteen, with suitable tests; in still 
another, anyone over fourteen may operate 
a car, the parents being held responsible for 
him until he is of age, and the insurance 
companies not liable for any damage done. 

Whatever the law may be in the par- 
ticular state, or however capable may be 
the young person who wishes to drive, it is 
well for parents to remember that when 
they send their young people upon the high- 
ways they are putting into their hands the 
power of life and death. Statistics are 
hardly needed to prove that the automobile 
can be a death-dealing machine. Even if we 
are willing that our own children should at 
an early age risk their own lives, we must 
remember that others ride with them, and 
that the general public is at their mercy. 

Again, we who are parents must remem- 
ber that we put a great burden of respon- 
sibility upon young shoulders. It is not fair 
to do so until boys and girls are sufficiently 
mature to realize it. They must be pro- 
tected from themselves. A child might do 
at sixteen things that he would not think 
of doing at eighteen. What eighteen might 
do, twenty would be far too wise to at- 
tempt. Each year shows greater maturity, 
and increasing ability to bear the heavy 
weight of responsibility which the driver of 
any automobile must be willing to assume. 

We do not want our children to bear un- 
necessary scars. I have in mind a very 
young boy who was rurtning his car at a 
high rate of speed when another car ap- 
peared in front of him. In attempting to 
pass it without slowing down, he lost con- 
trol and his companion was killed outright. 
Miraculously, the boy at the wheel escaped 
without serious injury, but he was marked 
for life by grief and self-reproach for the 
death of his friend. Had he been more ma- 
ture he would probably have been more 
thoughtful of possible consequences. 

It would seem best, then, to let the child 
drive, but not until he has reached a de- 
pendable age; to consider the character and 
the temperament of the child, and regard- 
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less of prevailing laws, keep him off the road 
until we feel sure that he can drive with 
safety to himself as well as to others. 
While waiting for this time to arrive, it 
might curb impatience to help the young 
people to learn all they can about motors 
and the general mechanism of the automo- 
bile. Let them find out, too, the cost of in- 
surance and of upkeep; let them realize 
how much capital must be invested in a car, 
and compare their own earning power with 
the cost. We can take them with us when 
we go to buy a car and let them become 
familiar with the depreciation from year to 
year. This will give them a proper sense 
of values, and a wholesome respect for the 
luxury they are enjoying in Father’s car. 
Plenty of supervised practice before they 


start off driving alone will make for safety, 
too, 


What About Joy-riding? 


S far we have been assuming that the 
automobile in the hands of our young 
people will be used simply as an easy mode 
of transportation. But we know that much 
more serious questions are involved. 

What shall we do about the joy-ride into 
the country with a possible breakdown 
miles from home? What shall we say of 
the parked car? These are aspects of pres- 
ent practices which we might like to ignore, 
but we cannot afford to do so. There are 
serious dangers which we must face, and 
which our children must face if we turn 
them out upon the road in their own cars. 
We must be responsible not only for them, 
but for the young friends who ride with 
them. 

Joy-riding can be firmly excluded from 
the family program. Prohibitions are never 
popular, and seldom advisable, but it can be 
definitely understood that the automobile is 
to be used for business only—to drive to 
the city, to the theater, to the country club, 
to make specific visits, to do definite errands. 
Never for aimless driving about. In this 
way the family would at least know where 
to find the car in case of accident or emer- 


gency. 
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And the Parked Car? 


A” the matter of the parked car should 
not be evaded but openly discussed 
with our sons and our daughters. Its 
dangers, its lack of decency and refinement 
can be placed before them so plainly that it 
will seem impossible to any self-respecting 
young people. Somehow we must give them 
sufficient moral strength so that we can 
trust them not to make foolish mistakes. 
Somehow we must impress them with our 
deep love, and our trust in them. 

It would seem better to let the young peo- 
ple share the family car with us, even at 
some cost of our ease and convenience than 
to turn over to their use a car for their own. 


The very fact that others are making a sac- 
rifice so that they may have the privilege 
of using the car will perhaps deepen their 
sense of appreciation. 

Circumstances alter cases, and it is im- 
practical to suggest definite rules, or to ad- 
vise a stated line of conduct without being 
unjust to some young folk who are as 
capable, responsible, and trustworthy as 
their elders. In whatever way we may, in- 
dividually, handle the automobile question, 
let us not follow the line of least resistance, 
but give it our most serious consideration. 
And by all means let us be careful not to 
place temptations before our children, or 
lay responsibilities upon them which they 
are not sufficiently mature to bear. 





South Africa and the P. T. A. 


T takes’ more 

[e= a month 

for a letter to 

travel from Pre- 

toria, South Africa, 

to Boston, Massa- 

. through the visit of 

Dr. Jacobus Bos- 

man, of the Transvaal University College, 

to this country in 1927. On the way home 

from the national convention in Oakland a 

number of Congress members met Dr. 

Bosman in the Canadian Rockies and 
imbued him with the parent-teacher idea. 

In the Transvaal University College at 
Pretoria, where Dr. Bosman is head of the 
Education Department, there is another en- 
thusiastic advocate of Congress activities— 
Miss S. Lucile Thompson, Chief of Social 
Work of the Child Guidance Clinic of 
the Transvaal University College. Miss 
Thompson is from Los Angeles where her 


social welfare work brought her in contact 
with parent-teacher associations. 
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chusetts. But here 
in this far-away 
city the parent- 


teacher spark has 
already been fanned 
into a gentle flame 





In a recent letter Miss Thompson writes: 
“When I came to South Africa and found 
the wide gap existing between the parents 
and teachers, I very quickly set about inter- 
esting both the parents and teachers indi- 
vidually and in groups in the benefits of 
parent-teacher associations. 1 have found a 
number of individuals who are sympathetic 
and interested in the organization, some of 
whom are superintendents of education, di- 
rectors of education, principals of schools 
and individual teachers.” 

The Child Guidance Clinic spent two 
months last spring in the Orange Free 
State. Thousands of people were met and 
in each of the nine communities visited Miss 
Thompson gave a lecture on parent-teacher 
associations in America, and laid the foun- 
dation for a parents’ study class to be fol- 
lowed by a parent-teacher association. As 
soon as the idea has germinated and organi- 
zations are formed Miss Thompson hopes 
they may join the International Federation 
of Home and School. 

Another interesting statement in the let- 
ter is that Miss Thompson is giving lectures 
to the students in the University on the 
Congress and its activities, and is using 
Mrs. Arthur H. Watkins’s outlines, pre- 
pared for the Columbia courses. 


—M.S.M. 
December, 1930 














THE WISE USE ‘OF LEISURE 


A Book Christmas 


By FLoreNcE Boyp ByNuM 


“6 NLY twenty more shopping days be- 
() fore Christmas,” quoted the head of 
the Barnes family as he put the 
newspaper down on the breakfast table 
with a little too much emphasis. “This 
giving presents as we do every Christmas, 
and the way we do it, I think is outra- 
geous.”” 

“Why, Daddy, I think it is lovely and 
I know you don’t mean that,” said his little 
daughter Alice. 

“I agree with Dad. I never get anything 
I like and I hate buying things, too.” 
Tommy wasn’t in the best of humor this 
morning, but the family simply exchanged 
glances and said nothing. Tom could be 
such a dear, Mrs. Barnes reflected. She 
knew that he was pretending to forget all 
the happy Christmases in his life because of 
the unfortunate one last year. 

“Well,” Mr. Barnes went on, “I don’t 
mean that our Christmases aren’t just as 
fine as they can possibly be. And Mother 
does everything in the most beautiful way 
imaginable, but you know she does get 
pretty tired and sometimes we don’t do our 
share. I think we could have a simpler time 
and be just as happy.” 

“A lot happier,” growled Tom, as he got 
up from the table. “Wait a minute, Tom 
—did you ask to be excused?” Mother 
smiled at him and at last the answering 
smile that Tom was famous for changed 
him in the twinkling of an eye and he sat 
down on the edge of his chair. 

“May I be excused, please, Mom?” he 
grunted, “I really am not going to be mean 
today.” 

“Certainly —I know you're not, but 
please go upstairs and brush your teeth. 
You’ve only ten minutes before you leave 
for school. Alice, you had better run along, 
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too. You have a good many things to pick 
up in your room. I don’t want you to try 
to read another word in your book until 
after school.” 

Alice got up with a far-away look in her 
eyes and walked dreamily toward the door. 

When they had gone, Mother went on: 
“Of course, Frank, I think you are right 
about Christmas, and everybody else does, 
but somehow nobody has the courage to be 
the first to change the custom. Our pres- 
ents are really extravagant and we wouldn’t 
think of spending that much money any 
other time of the year.” 

All day as Mrs. Barnes went about her 
duties in the house, down town, and with 
her friends, the conversation of the morning 
formed the background of her thoughts. 

Tom’s ninth Christmas had been some- 
thing of a tragedy. As is usually the case, 
his sister’s pile of presents under the tree 
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looked much higher than his. So Tommy 
had surreptitiously counted his presents be- 
fore they were undone and then had counted 
Alice’s—much to his discomfiture. After 
breakfast Christmas morning, when the in- 
terior of the packages had been revealed, 
Tom’s state of mind was not improved and 
owing to Mr. Barnes’s temporary reaction 
to his son’s behavior, a mild catastrophe 
threatened the usual peace and happiness of 
the household. 

The grown-ups agreed, after a consulta- 
tion, that Tom was not entirely to blame 
and that in the future a repetition of that 
kind of unhappiness could be prevented. 
But just how they had not fully decided. 

On the afternoon of the day of the 
Barnes’s family council, Tom’s favorite 
Aunt Betty was having tea with Mrs. 
Barnes, and the subject came up again. 

“Tom is simply not going to have an- 
other unhappy Christmas if I can help it,” 
said his mother. “But, you see, boys are 
not likely to have as many gift-giving 
friends as little girls and, of course, at times 
like this the difference is noticeable.” 

“That’s one reason, Margaret, but I be- 
lieve, too, the trouble is that Tom is not 
thinking of other people enough. If he 
could learn to forget himself and find 
pleasure in getting presents for all of us by 
his own effort and with his own money, I 
think he would be much happier and get 
quite a kick out of Christmas shopping. 
I'll see what I can do with him.” Looking 
out of the window, she exclaimed, “Here 
comes Helen Smith. She’s such a dear and 
always .so helpful. Let’s tell her our 
troubles.” 

Mrs. Barnes opened the door before Miss 
Smith had time to ring the bell and the 
three women drew their chairs cozily 
around the tea-table before the fire. 

“It certainly is good to be here with con- 
genial souls,” sighed Helen as she drank 
the fragrant tea. “Of course, you know I 
love my work at the library, but sometimes 
the mob does get on one’s nerves.” 

“Everybody knows you're an angel, 
Helen, always smiling at all those grouches 
that come in there, to say nothing of the 
pernickety clubwomen and the bad little 
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boys—you charm them all. Now, Mar- 
garet and I want to talk to you about Tom 
and Christmas.” 

“Can you think of any way to simplify 
the situation?” asked Margaret Barnes, 
after the difficulty had been explained. 

“Well, some of my friends and I have 
agreed this year to give only books. Of 
course, that might not do for a family 
group,” suggested Helen tentatively, “but 
the plan could be modified to suit .the case.” 

“That wouldn’t help with Tom very 
much, I’m afraid,” said his mother. “We 
have a pretty hard time to get him to read 
anything at all.” 

“That isn’t a hopeless situation at ten,” 
laughed Helen. “You ought to be thankful 
he isn’t like Harold Green.” 

“Why, I thought Harold was a model 
child. His mother is so proud of his read- 
ing all the time—” exclaimed Mrs. Barnes. 

“Wait just a minute,” interrupted Helen, 
laughing, “I have something here I want to 
read to you on that subject. I put the clip- 
ping in my bag hoping I’d see you. It is 
one of Angelo Patri’s wise little talks: 


“IT know a delicate boy of thirteen who sits 
in the window-seat reading by the hour. Some- 
times he reads two books a day. Tommy in the 
Alps. Tommy in the Sea. Tommy Everywhere. 
He likes them in series and his mother pro- 
vides them just that way. 


“My fingers itch to make a good bonfire of 
the whole lot and take the boy out into the 
open, and set him playing with the other lads. 
‘He isn’t strong enough for that,’ says his 
mother. ‘He likes to sit in the house and read.’ 


“Pressed on this point she finally said, ‘Well, 
I know where he is when he sits there with 
the books.’ 


“That is not a wise thing to do with a 
child, boy or girl. Reading is a fine habit. But 
reading books as one might take sedatives is 
a dangerous habit. And it is not reading. I 
doubt that this boy could tell you the story 
of Tommy in any field, although he has read 
him round the world and back again. 


“Reading for pleasure, reading for recrea- 
tion, reading for information, is a sort of 
reading that uses the brain and enriches the 
mind and is greatly to be praised. But dulling 
the mind with rubbish that goes over the brain 
cells like rain over the roof, is sheer waste, 
and worse. 


“IT would not banish the series sort of books 
but I would limit them severely if I found 
that the children were reading them ex- 
clusively and for the purpose of killing time. 
I would supply the children with good books. 
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Not dull, closely printed adult books, but the 
new, beautiful books that are on the market 
today. I’d like to see the boys and girls read- 
ing Sons of Seven Cities; they couldn’t use it 
as a sedative. I'd like them to read McNeil’s 
books of adventure; they stir children to 
action. They cannot read such books in big 
doses. 

“If you have a reading child, one who sits 
by the hour consuming empty books, clean up 
the library without any words about it. Lay a 
couple of good books on the table. Now routine 
the child’s day. Program it so that he has 
hours in the open, play, work, and association 
with other children even if you have to take 
him with you to secure it. Allow him his 
hours for reading but only when he has been 
well exercised in the air.” 


“Well, Harold is that kind of problem 
child. Tom, on the other hand, will in time 
read the kind of book or article that he 
needs for the information he wants. He 
will read with a purpose, for his mind is 
orderly and he dislikes trash, mental or ma- 
terial. I believe we can think up something 
to give Tommy a happy Christmas. He 
loves having nice places to put his things 
and I believe likes to lock them up, too, 
doesn’t he, Margaret?” 


“He certainly does, the little rascal,’’ re- 


plied his mother. “But even if it is an in- 
convenient habit at present, I am hoping it 
will become a fault that leans to virtue’s 
side.” 

“I’m not worried about Tom,” said 
Helen. “Betty, suppose you come over to 
the library in the morning before the 
crowd begins and we’ll make some plans 
about the young man. I know Alice will 
be easy to please if this is to be a “Book 
Christmas.’ I’ll send a list by Betty to you 
tomorrow, Margaret. Do you know that 
edition of Joan of Arc, by Boutet de Mon- 
vel? It was written a good many years ago 
and the illustrations are so unique and beau- 
tiful that actresses, stage managers, and 
even circus performers have copied the cos- 
tumes and scenes.” 

“Oh! Alice would love that book, I’m 
sure,” said her mother. ‘She is so romantic 
even at thirteen.” 

“We can’t afford to keep it for circula- 
tion in our library, and you will probably 
have to order it,” said the librarian. ‘This 
is most delightful, but I must go now. One 
more suggestion though for little gift books. 
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I heard William Lyon Phelps deliver a 
wonderful sermon on ‘Love’ at the Ameri- 
can Church in Paris two years ago this sum- 
mer, and now it has come out in gift book 
form. He has one on ‘Happiness,’ too. 
They are not expensive and most delightful 
and helpful reading.” 

That evening Mr. Barnes heard an en- 
thusiastic report of the day’s events, and 
he and Margaret talked far into the night 
about plans. 

“You women will work it out in some 
pleasant fashion, and I’ll like whatever you 
do, my dear, so go ahead,” finally yawned 
Mr. Barnes. 

When Aunt Betty came in the next eve- 
ning, she brought with her a list of books, 
as well as a typewritten sheet of “Tests for 
Good Books.” 

These are her suggestions for choosing 
children’s books: 


1. Try reading books aloud. Do they bore or 
delight you, and why? 

2. Insist on books which are well produced, 
printed in good, clear type; if illustrated, 
with significant pictures. Children remem- 
ber just how their favorite books look— 
inside and outside. 

3. If the book contains fairy tales, new or old, 
are they written in beautiful or acceptable 
English ? 

4. Was the book conceived for children or 
for grown-ups? 

5. Is it sophisticated in language and allu- 

sion, or is it simple? - 

. Is the book true to the fact or the fancy 

it seeks to set forth? 

. Is it like any book you have ever read 

before? If so, compare the books. 

. If it is a book of plays, are they actable? 

. Boys’ books must be read in active associa- 

tion with boys, and girls’ books with in- 
timate knowledge of girls in order to ap- 
praise them fairly. 

10. Sequels and serials are to be tolerated 
only when character and incident measure 
up to those of first books. 

11. Know as much as possible about the 
writers of children’s bo®ks. 

12. Fidelity to life and essential atmosphere 
are as indispensable in histories, biog- 
raphies, books of travel and adventure, 
and realistic stories for children as are 
scientific accuracy and clear treatment in 
books of discovery and invention. 


And this is the list of books: 


For Girls: 
1. Peter Pan in the Kensington Gardens, 
Barrie 
2. Ten Girls from History, K. D. Sweetzer 
(Illustrations—G. A. Williams) 
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3. (a) When We Were Very Young; 
(6) Once On a Time, Milne 

4. Tales From Silver Lands, Finger 

5. Blue Fairy Book, A. Lang 

6. Christmas Carol, Dickens 

7. The Slipper Point Mystery; Three Sides 
of Paradise Green, Seaman. 

8. Joan of Arc, B. de Monvel 

9. Shady Hill Playbook, K. Taylor 

10. The Louisa M. Alcott Series 

11. Sara Crewe, Burnett 

12. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Rice 

13. Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, Fox 


For Boys: 
1. Silver Wings, R. Whitefield 
2. Robinson Crusoe, Defoe 
3. Black Beauty, Sewell 
4. The Last of the Mohicans, Cooper 
5. Tom Sawyer; Huckleberry Finn, Mark 
Twain 

6. Hans Brinker, Dodge 

7. Sea Tales, Conrad 

8. Trumpeter of Krakow, Kelly 

9. Sons of Seven Cities, Holland 

10. Treasure Island, R. L. Stevenson 

11. The Jungle Books, Kipling 

12. We, Lindbergh 


For Little Children: 
. Little Black Sambo, Bannerman 
. Slovenly Peter, Hoffman 
To Market to Market, Brock 
. The Children’s Kingdom, Watts 
. Under the Pignut Tree, Hader 
. The Wee Men of Ballywooden, Mason 
. Happy Hour Books (Macmillan, pub- 
lishers) (Many familiar tales) 

8. Birds’ Christmas Carol, Wiggin 

9. The Little Lame Prince, Mulock 
10. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Carroll 
11. Bible Picture Books, Trist 
12. The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Nightingale 


NAW PWN 


“Out of these lists we surely can fix up 
a whole family of children,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Barnes. “‘Isn’t it fascinat- 


and Aunt Betty were the only ones present 
besides Mr.and Mrs. Barnes, Alice and Tom. 

Everybody was exclaiming over the lovely 
books displayed and Mr. Barnes was gloat- 
ing over his new Standard Dictionary, when 
in walked Helen Smith. 

“Come, Tom, let’s give them their sur- 
prise,” she called gaily. “Oh, Miss Smith, 
I was afraid you were never coming,” said 
Tom. “Here, let me take that basket. You 
and Aunt Betty are certainly trumps.” 

While the family were gazing in as- 
tonishment, young Tom, who up to this 
time had not received many presents from 
the tree and still was in a remarkably good 
humor, shouted: “Here, this is our secret! 
I did this myself and I tell you I worked 
hard and I hope you will like ’em.” 

Then he handed out square packages, 
done up beautifully in gorgeous Christmas 
paper and ribbons, to each grown-up. In 
great excitement papers were removed and 
each and every person found a book in the 
Everyman’s edition—poetry, drama, _his- 
tories, fairy tales. 

“Why, Tom, you are the smartest and best 
boy in the world! You have made us all so 
happy,” and his mother gave him a delighted 
hug. ‘“‘Now see what has been brought in 
for you—it was too big to go on the tree.” 

Tom stared with delight at a beautiful 
desk with shelves above, and his joy over- 
flowed when he saw the secret panels and 
drawers and received the bunch of keys. 

Just one book was on the shelves, The 
Jungle Book, Volume I, but the passion for 
collecting things and in 





ing! Monday noon we can 
go shopping to see what 
the town offers and then 
order the rest.” 

On Christmas morning 
the tree was beautiful with 
gay magazines and book 
covers, some used only for 
trimming amidst the tinsel 
and other festive trappings. 

Uncle Bob and his family 








series, his family knew, 
was strong in Tom. 

This was their hope for 
an increasing love and 
interest in books, and 
by Tom’s glowing face 
and enthusiastic ““Hot 
dog!’ the Barnes family 
were assured of the suc- 
cess of their Book Christ- 








mas. 





Contributions to this department are made by the chairmen of the following committees of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers: Art, Drama and Pageantry, Music, Reading, 


and Recreation. 
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Training Our Children 


This is the fourth in the series of eight articles on the general topic: Training Our 
Children, sponsored by the Parent Education Committee of the National Congress, of which 


Dr. Arlitt is chairman. Other articles to follow will be on the topics: Relat 


ing Home and 


School Habits; Training in Emotional Control; Money and Thrift; Rewards.—Editor. 


The Modern Parent 
and Problems of Discipline 


By Apa Hart ArRLITT 


RS. JONES’ children are attractive 
NA and interesting, but today they 
“were punished so often that they 
were just distressing. John had fallen into 
puddles three times and had to have his 
clothes changed. Jane had broken a chair 
when she climbed on it to reach the shelves 
of the china closet, and two plates when she 
fell off the broken chair. Both children had 
done a long list of other things that they 
were supposed never to do. 
At the end of the day, Mrs. Jones sat 
down to talk it over with her neighbor. 
“T’ve been noticing lots of things lately,” 
she said. “Perhaps the children’s bad be- 
havior today was a little my fault. When 
they’re busy at their play, they don’t seem 
to have to be punished so much. A few 
toys and a lot of imagination go a long way. 
Today they both had presents of new me- 


chanical toys and I told them to sit still and. 


play with them. I didn’t let them muss up 
the back yard with those old boxes and 
boards they like so much. I guess children 
won't stay still very long—at least, mine 
don’t. 

“Then I told them a long list of ‘Don’ts’ 
just to be sure that they wouldn’t do the 
annoying things they sometimes did. 

“I guess I’ll have to have as my motto, 
‘Don’t say “Don’t.” It just made them re- 
member to do everything I told them not to 
do. John hasn’t fallen in puddles and Jane 
hasn’t been in the china closet for weeks 
until today, and those were the first two 
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things I put on my list of ‘Don’ts.’ What 
this family needs is fewer or better 
‘Don'ts.’ ” 


Don'ts Defeat Themselves 


RS. JONES was right on both counts. 
The busier the children are, the less 
punishment they seem to need. A good sup- 
ply of materials with which children can 
do many things is an excellent way to avoid 
having to stop them doing what one does 
not wish to have done. “Don’ts” have very 
little effect with young children and not too 
much effect with older ones. “Don’t step in 
the puddle,” “Don’t slam the door,” often 
simply make a child do those things the 
more quickly, and not because they’re being 
naughty either. Little children have a hard 
time not to do. anything interesting sug- 
gested to them. The “Don’t” has less force 
than the desire to act on the interesting 
statement which follows it. Then, too, it 
often happens that very little children have 
not yet learned that “Don’t” means “Stop.” 
“Close the door quietly” is just as much of 
a command as “Don’t slam the door,” but 
it is far more effective. The positive direc- 
tion works while the negative one often de- 
feats the very purpose for which it is given. 
If it isn’t something very immediate that 
one wishes to stop, that is, if the “Don’t” 
applies to something in the future, it often 
suggests the act to the child and makes it 
impossible for him not to perform it. Just 
thinking, “I must not do that,” “I must not 
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do that,” may make it impossible for him 
to resist. How many of us have said to our- 
selves, “I must not say anything about that 
to her,” over and over again, only to find 
that somehow it comes out. We have 
thought of it so long that we just can’t re- 
sist doing it. 

Mrs. Jones had learned two good ways of 
avoiding too much punishment and there- 
fore of making punishments more effective 
when they became necessary. Punishment, 
like most medicine, loses its effect in pro- 
portion to the number of times that it is 
given. John, who has been punished all 
day long, does not seem to care what is done 
to him by night and often becomes so de- 
fiant that punishment is worse than useless. 


What Is the Best Discipline? 


ILING up punishments produces either 
Piindiffererce or defiance. The best dis- 
cipline is that which secures the complete 
cooperation of the child and helps to make 
him better. Adults do not behave well sim- 
ply because they will be punished if they do 
not. They behave well because they are co- 
operating with those in authority. When 
that authority becomes simply something 
that punishes those who do not keep its 
rules, the first impulse, even of adults, is to 
break the rules whenever they can “get 
away with it.” The first rule in regard to 
disciplining children or punishing them is, 
therefore, to make punishment unnecessary 
as far as that is possible, by securing the 
child’s cooperation—by having him work 
with you, not because he will be punished 
if he does not, but because he trusts his par- 
ents or his teachers completely. A child who 
needs little disciplining can have many privi- 
leges because of the time and effort which 
he saves by his cooperation. Both he and 
they are happier when they work together. 

A second consideration to be kept in mind 
is that if punishment must be administered, 
it should be with as judicial an attitude as 
possible. Of course, keeping calm is a diffi- 
cult matter when the baby is crying, dinner 
is on the stove, the telephone is ringing, 
and John takes this time to fall in a puddle 
—but, at least, one should avoid a scene, 
both because it may make a child lose some 
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of his respect for authority, and because the 
scene itself may be so interesting that the 
child will repeat his naughtiness just to have 
the delightful excitement repeated. If there 
is one great reward in early childhood, and 
often in later life, it is “to be the center of 


_ attention and the cause of excitement.” A 


scene may be such a great reward that the 
child would not miss it even if a spanking, 
that much-to-be-avoided punishment, accom- 
panies it. John’s mother was so excited 
every time John touched a match that now 
he even picks up bits of sticks and pretends 
that they are matches just to have a scene 
follow. 

Another thing to keep in mind is that 
the punishment should make the child bet- 
ter. It should help him to remember to 
avoid this naughtiness, or to develop some 
technique to meet that situation when it oc- 
curs again, or it should have some other 
good result. Punishment which merely stops 
a child, except when what he has been 
doing is so dangerous that it must be 
stopped at once and at all hazards, has little 
if any educative value. All modern parents 
know that children are being trained for 
future behavior as well as being trained for 
today and tomorrow. Punishment which 
fails to train for today, tomorrow, and for 
months and years afterwards fails largely 
in its purpose. 

With little children punishment should 
come immediately after the naughtiness. 
John, who has sat down in the puddle, will 
not remember to avoid that activity tomor- 
row if he is not punished for it “until 
Father comes home” some six hours later. 
He will associate the punishment Father 
gives with something entirely different, 
sometimes to a laughable extent. John, 
when punished at night for his puddle-sit- 
ting activity, was asked, “What have you 
been punished for?” He guessed six times 
with a little prompting and none of the six 
guesses were right. 

If a child has been promised that a con- 
sequence will follow immediately upon the 
heels of certain naughtinesses, this conse- 
quence should follow always. Children, 
like adults, tend to keep those rules which 
they know apply every day. If they are 
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punished on one day and let go on six, 
they never learn to avoid the things which 
we wish them not to do. 

Haphazard punishments, that is, those 
just hit on by chance, have a limited effect 
as compared with those which come as the 
result of the naughtiness itself. John, who 
has torn up paper all over the floor, will 
learn to avoid this much more rapidly if he 
has to pick up all of the paper before he 
plays with anything else than he will if a 
sudden and violent spanking is administered. 
The one has been the outcome of his own 
forbidden activity, the other is “hit or miss,” 
introduced because nothing better could be 
thought of. 

The wise parent never lets the child rush 
him into unwise action. A minute or two 
of thought as to how this situation can be 
made most helpful both to the child and to 
the parent may even result in no punish- 
ment at all, or in the mild one of pointing 
out to the child the consequences of his 
naughtiness. 

There are a few other things which 
should be kept in mind. Punishment should, 
of course, not be tied up with something 
that you wish the child to like. To say to 
John, as Mrs. Jones never does, “If you are 
a bad boy this afternoon, you will have to 
study your arithmetic two hours longer,” 
would be to make John dislike arithmetic— 
and why not, if it’s so bad that it can be 
used as a punishment. Discipline should not 
interfere with the health program. For ex- 
ample, children should not be kept in all 
afternoon as a punishment if the afternoon 
is their only chance for sun and outdoor air. 


No Cure-all 
M*™ JONES would like to know “‘if there 


aren’t two or three good punishments 

that can be used to stop anything bad and 
that are equally useful for all children.” 
She says she’d like to keep a recipe book of 
these just as she does of recipes for meals. 
Mrs. Jones is only joking when she says 
this because she knows that the punishment 
that is good for John doesn’t work with 





Jane at all. If she tells John to sit quietly 
for five minutes, it is the most severe punish- 
ment that he can have, but Jane begins at 
once to play a delightful game about a little 
girl riding on a boat, and long after the five 
minutes are up she is still having a beautiful 
time and has forgotten completely what 
started the game. 4 

It has already been said * that if it were 
possible to secure a set of stock punishments, 
each of which would stop its own particular 
naughtiness, all that would be necessary in 
order to have perfectly behaved children 
would be to step to a broadcasting station 
with a national hook-up and give to parents 
everywhere this amazing information. If 
one did, half the interest in rearing children 
would be gone. They are interesting be- 
cause they are so different, and this differ- 
ence is nowhere more clearly seen than in 
the degree to which they need punishment 
and the types of punishments which help 
to make them better. 


QUESTIONS FoR Group DiscussION 


1. Is a child learning obedience and respect for 
authority as much when positive instructions 
are given as when “Don’t” is used constantly ? 
Is he being helped to have self-control? 

2. When a child seems indifferent to punish- 
ment, does this always mean that he has been 
punished too much or that punishment is hav- 
ing no effect? 

What might prove that the punishment had 
helped him to remember? 

3. Will a child be made “soft” if punishment 
is used carefully and with the purpose of 
making him better? 

Will his character be as strong if he co- 
operates with authority? 

4. Is being “perfectly furious” with him a good 
way to help a child not to be naughty? 

5. What are some of the reasons why spanking 
is a poor form of punishment? 

6. From your own experience, give some of the 
ways which have been successful in helping 
to solve situations in which children have 
needed to be punished. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
The Child From One to Six, A. H. Arlitt, 
Chapter II, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Your Child Today and Tomorrow, S. M. Gruen- 
berg, J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, D. A. 
Thom, Chapter VIII, D. Appleton and Co. 


1A. H. Arlitt, The Child From One to Six, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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A Normal Seven-Year-Old Demonstrating the Food 
Value of Milk 


. JEALTH, by the definition: which I 
H have chosen, is “the state of being 
hale, sound, or whole in body, mind, 
or soul.” It is especially the state of being 
free from disease or pain. The majority of 
our boys and girls who have health accord- 
ing to this definition usually have a good 
record in school attendance. These children 
also, as a rule, have good scholarship grades, 
for a healthy mind in a healthy body con- 
duces to success in scholarship. These are 
the pupils upon whom the school depends 
for bringing back honors when athletic or 
scholarship contests are taking place. Every 
school in these United States has many such 
boys and girls. This type is always on time, 
clear of eye, bright of mind, and fully ready 
te do a day’s work. They find the assign- 
ments interesting and not too hard. Eagerly 
they attack each harder problem for they 
have been fit to grasp that which has gone 
before. 
There is in every school another group. 
It is much smaller than the one first men- 


tioned, but much larger than I wish it were.. 


These pupils also have good school at- 
tendance. It is the group composed of 
pupils who are not sound in body, are unfit 
to be in school ; yet come, and put in a full 
day. Here again, we find perfect attendance, 
-for they are conscientious pupils who dislike 
to be absent, and in spite of their physical 
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Effect of Health 
On Good School 


Attendance 


By Epirn Louise GrosvENoR 


condition attend school. Their at- 
tendance is excellent, but are they 
not paying too high a price for 
the fine record? 


Know the Health of Your 
Child 


HE major concern of the home 
is to see that our girls and 
boys come to school as physically fit as 


fresh air, good wholesome food, and 
plenty of sleep can make them. When 
your boy or girl is unable to eat 


breakfast, that child is not able to come 
to school. When your boy or girl cannot 
get up in time to eat breakfast before leav- 
ing for school, there is ample proof that bed- 
time came far too late the night before. 
Food, fresh air, and sleep are necessary be- 
cause they do three things: promote growth, 
promote development, and provide for the 
wear and tear pf each day. When children 
are permitted to eat irregularly and un- 
wholesomely and lose sleep, they are much 
more likely to have colds and other illnesses 
because irregular habits of eating and loss 
of sleep lower vitality and resistance. 
Another absence of health is the presence 
of known defects, such as defective vision, 
defective teeth, adenoids and diseased ton- 
sils. These all demand correction if a pupil 
is to be as efficient individually as his in- 
heritance intended. I suppose there is no 
sane person who would put water instead 
of gas into the tank of his car and expect 
to get any mileage; nor is there any sane 
person who would becloud his windshield 
and expect to avoid running into obstacles, 
and yet, are we not doing something com- 
parable to this with these human machines 
when we fail to correct their defects? 
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Know the School and the Teacher 


pas should know all about the type 
of school where children spend so many 
hours of the most important years of their 
lives. They should know the teachers per- 
sonally and through this means furnish in- 
formation concerning their children which 
may be of assistance to the teachers. For 
example, many misunderstandings which 
have serious results in the life of a child 
could have been avoided if the teacher had 
known from the first that the child was 
hard of hearing instead of being inattentive 
or troublesome. Such a pupil could be seated 
so that he would not miss any part of the 
instruction through his failure to hear. The 
parent, who has perhaps only one or two 
children, knows these handicaps before the 
children come to school; whereas the 
teacher, with thirty or more pupils, has to 
find out gradually the various types of 
handicaps her group may be struggling 
against. Through the failure of the home 
to give the teacher such information, a child 
often drops behind his fellow students. 
When the cause is finally discovered, the 
home notified, and the defect corrected, the 
child finds it too late to retrieve lost ground. 
He becomes discouraged and uninterested 
in school, when he need not have fallen be- 
hind but might have stayed happily in the 
group with which he started. 

We teachers need a close contact with the 
parents and the home, if we are to do our 
best with your children, so give us all the 
cooperation possible! It is vitally essential 
that the home and the school pull together 
in an understanding way. Send to us each 
morning the boy and the girl who have had 
enough sleep, enough fresh air, and have 
been interested in eating enough of the right 
kind of food, and you have given us all a 
good start for the day. Boys, as a rule, do 
eat enough of the right kind of food. Now 
that the fashion has changed, I am hoping 
the girls will change with it and be willing 
to build up bodies away from the “boyish 
figure” into wholesome rounded girlish 
lines. The majority of pupils who fail in 
school are those of irregular attendance who 
are below par physically. A healthy pupil 
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will be interested in his work after he 
reaches school. 


Health Responsibility of the 
Teacher 


I HOLD that there is also a responsibility 

toward you parents and your children 
on the part of the teacher. She should do her 
best to be so physically fit to meet the child 
each day that her fund of good humor and 
patience will stand the strain and stress in- 
cident to solving the daily problems of the 
classroom. She owes it to herself to main- 
tain vigorous health and good school at- 
tendance so that she may give her best to 
those who come into daily contact with her. 

So, will you not send to us each day the 
healthiest boys and girls possible and give 
us your heartiest cooperation, while we 
strive to meet the child with our best tal- 
ents and teaching ability? Thus there will 
develop a sympathetic understanding be- 
tween parent, teacher and pupil which will 
make the problems of all three much easier. 
to solve. 











CHRISTMAS 


with its joy and good will—why 
not extend its spirit over the 
whole year? The fund from the 
sale of Christmas seals in 
December will carry help and 
education against tuberculosis 
throughout all 1931. 


The National, State & Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Bay Christmas Seals 
Fight Tuberculosis 
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CHILD WELFARE 





CHILD WELFARE 


Published in the Interests of Child Welfare 
for the 1,481,000 Members of The National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 








THE GRIST MILL 


Oo 
Christmas, the Child’s Day 


E are approaching the Christmas 

\\ | season. Christmas is the most sacred 

period and the most precious holi- 

day of the year. Each of us, adult or child, 

is stirred by its personal and by its wider 

meanings. The child’s thought, fed by im- 

agination, looks forward to the day near at 

hand, while the parent faces both the future 

and the experiences of his own past child- 
hood. 

Christmas is the day of the child. It re- 
veals the meaning of childhood and inspires 
all who deal with children to make full use 
of their extraordinary opportunity. This 
day which celebrates the birth of the child 
Jesus helps us to realize how much Chris- 
tianity has done to dignify the normal ex- 
periences of human life. This day, which of 
all the year belongs to the child, is one of 
the richest gifts of Christianity. It brings 
us the picture of Jesus going through the 
normal development of childhood, and em- 
phasizes what is absent from the traditions 
regarding the founders of other religions. 
The boy Jesus grew in mind and body as 
he lived his life in the wholesome Jewish 
family to which had been given the respon- 
sibility of training him for maturity. 
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HRISTMAS is not merely a day of gifts, 

although with these lacking it would 
not have the meaning it ought to have for 
the little child. Christmas is primarily a 
day of commitment for all who have to do 
with children. It brings not a sense of re- 
sponsibility so much as the recognition of 
opportunity that ought always to come to 
him who is fortunate enough to have con- 
tact with a growing child. It is not wise 
for us to let these sentiments that come with 
the Christmas season flow aimlessly in mere 
good will, for it is for us not only to recog- 
nize anew the great meaning we adults have 
for our children, but even more to make 
definite the purposes that need always to be 
close to our thought. It is the day when we 
should appreciate the importance of all who 
have to do with children, all who attempt 
to understand them in their variegated and 
changing life. This is the first obligation of 
anyone who seeks to do his full duty by the 
children whose lives his influence touches. 


Oo 


UT understanding cannot remain merely 
B a matter of the intellect. Christmas 
day freshens and enforces the desire of 
parent and teacher to provide favorable op- 
portunity for the personality-making of chil- 
dren. The influences that play upon the life 
of the little child issue in good and ill in the 
next generation of adults; thus, what we 
call society is made. We who deal with chil- 
dren must beware of too solemn an attitude 
toward our opportunity. It is for us to get 
from our contact with the child the values 
that properly belong to the parent and the 
teacher who enter the experiences of chil- 
dren. If we miss the gifts the children bring 
us in confidence, inspiration and character 
development, we throw away values unlike 
all others in satisfaction. 


Oo 


HE Christmas season should also in- 
vigorate our confidence and make us 
feel that what we do for children is not 
something fraught with danger on account 
of our possible blunders, but something that 
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provides the affection without which a 
child’s life can be neither content nor whole- 
some. Mistakes are made by parents and 
teachers, but < most terrific hardship that 
can come to afty child is to have an imper- 
sonal existence, to remain during his forma- 
tive period an emotional orphan with a 
hungry heart, seeking the loyalty that he 
cannot find. 

As parents and teachers, Christmas should 


The 


Immigrant 


Madonna 





bring us a freshening of our confidence in 
the fealty that we who are older can yield 
to the growing child. The influence that 
comes from parents and teachers who love 
and serve children is as indispensable in the 
world of .human experiences as gravitation 
in the orderly moving on of the physical 
earth. LM 
—Ernest R. Groves and 
Gladys H. Groves 


Madonna 
and Child 


By Unknown Artist 
Venice, Italy 





This Christmastide, America, I bring to you my son, my baby son. 


He comes with little heritage, 


But his eyes are clear, his body strong. 


He is ready for you to do with him what you will. 


What will you? 


Will you use him hurriedly for your quick ends? 

And will you then discard him because he is worn out—and still a foreigner ? 
Or will you teach him, watch him grow, and help him to be one of you, 
To work with you for those great things you seek? 


He is my son, American, 
And all my treasure, 
I bring him here to you— 


And you, what will you do with him? 
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—Helen Dwight Fisher 
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Children at the Arthur Dixon School, Chicago, Practicing Christmas Carols 


Christmas Carols 


OW can we make 
HH cassemes mean 
more to our chil- 


dren? That was the question put before our 
group of mothers. Give baskets to the needy? 
Yes—but how could we bring some of the 
joy and gladness, and the feeling of “Peace 
on Earth, Good Will to Men,” into the 
hearts of our children? Each year we had 
stressed the joy of giving and helping others, 
and this year we wanted to bring some of 
the real meaning of that long-ago Christ- 
mas to our boys and girls. 

Christmas carols? Just the thing. We 
could spread joy on Christmas Eve through 
the old custom of singing carols. 

Accordingly, several days before Christ- 
mas, we gathered the children together and 
told them about the custom of Christmas 
carols—told them that in these busy days 
of tying ribbons, decorating with holly and 
tinsel, we too often lost the real spirit of 
Christmas, and that although we had our 
songs and stories about Christmas in school 
and Sunday School, there were many little 
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By Frencie R. IRWIN 


children who had to stay 
in the house, many old 
grandmothers.and grand- 
daddies who rarely had a chance to go out 
and had no little people around them at 
Christmas time. We told the children that 
we would go out and spread joy and good 
will by singing our Christmas carols. 

The response was wonderful. The chil- 
dren practiced the carols, and on Christmas 
Eve we met promptly at six-thirty o’clock. 
News had spread through our local news- 
paper that the children of the school would 
go through the community singing carols, 
and everyone seemed waiting for us. About 
forty children and six mothers started out. 
It was a glorious night. Snow was piled 
waist high, the air was crisp and clear, and 
the windows ablaze with lights. 

At our first stop we saw a dear old lady 
with silvery hair, sitting under a lamp near 
the window which was opened a few inches, 
with her hand cupped behind her ear. 

It stirred the heart to stand there and 
see those little children in the snow singing 
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“Joy to the World” and the dear old lady 
in the window listening. After “Joy to the 
World” we sang “Away in a Manger” and 
then “Silent Night, Holy Night.” The dear 
old lady clapped her hands and waved to 
us, and we all shouted, “Merry Christmas,” 
and went on to make our next call. 

Here was a little child who had been shut 
in the house for weeks with scarlet fever. 
I’m sure we brought happiness to her as we 
stood outside and sang. 

At our next stop a jolly old man came 
to the window leaning on a cane, with his 
wife at his side helping him. They opened 
the window, and as we sang the old man 
held up his cane and beat time with both 
hands and his head, too. They clapped and 
waved when we called “Merry Christmas” 
and went on. 

Another stop was outside the home of a 
little schoolmate who was ill. 

Then, as we passed a home with a white- 
haired man decorating a Christmas tree in 
a window, we ‘stopped to sing again; then 


on once more to sing to another old grand- 
mother who had been confined to the home 
for months with a broken hip. Wherever 
we knew of someone shut in with illness, 
we stopped. We could have made many 
more calls but our time was short and our 
voices were giving out. Everywhere we 
stopped windows flew open and we were 
met with a gay welcome. 

We ended our evening of Christmas 
carols by gathering around a tall evergreen 
tree that stood in a large open space and 
had been decorated with lights and tinsel. 
The group of children, standing in the soft 
snow around the tree, with the lights shin- 
ing on their upturned faces, their hearts 
and voices lifted in song and praise of Him 
who came to bring Peace to us all, was an 
inspiring sight. We all went back to our 
homes that Christmas Eve with something 
in our hearts that we had had on no other 
Christmas. We hope that next year we can 
continue and once more spread through our 
little community a real Christmas feeling. 





Character Training (crrmane « 


GERMANE) has begun to win praise from Parent-Teacher study 
groups throughout the nation. It is praised for clarity, breadth, 
practicality, variety, solidity, verity. It has, in fact, proved itself 
to be what its sponsors claimed—a manual, a guide, and an 


inspiration. 


If you have not begun your study of CHARACTER TRAINING, 


do so at once. It will be sent you, postpaid, at the special price 
of $1.25. Order from our nearest office. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston 
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A Parent-Education Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. CruM 
Associate Chairman, Committee on Parent-Education 


BASED UPON 


Character Training 
By Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Germane 


For Preschool, Grade, and High School Study Groups 


Lesson Four 
To THE Stupy Group LEADER 

SuGGEsTED Rott Cai Topic: “What 
do you do at Christmas time that is differ- 
ent?” 

ILLUSTRATION—In a certain home 
Grandpa has always played the role of 
Santa Claus at the home Christmas tree 
on Christmas Eve. When Bobby, the young- 
est, was old enough to realize the identity 
of Santa Claus, he wanted to be Grandpa’s 
helper, and ever since Santa Claus has been 
assisted in his happy task by a little boy 
dressed in a suit just like his. 


CHaptTer VII 
The Effect of Unfavorable Social En- 


vironment on Emotional Habits 


“The main idea of Chapter VII is that 
in early childhood failure to meet life situa- 
tions satisfactorily often results in emotional 
maladjustment that colors the whole life of 
the individual. It is of utmost importance 
that parents and teachers understand the 
psychology of the emotions that they may 
be able to help the child in his conflicts to 
the end that he may develop a poised, emo- 
tionally controlled personality.” From “An 
Outline for the Study of CHARACTER Epu- 
CATION,” by Charles E. Germane. 

“Keep your temper—nobody else wants 
it!” 

Answer topical questions and discuss topi- 
cal headings throughout the chapter. 

1. “Unfortunate is that child who does 
not win the esteem of his group, and thus 
come to have a healthy emotional glow of 
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self-confidence.” How can we in the home 
help the child to realize self-confidence? 
Page 90. Name the three emotions that 
Watson found in new-born infants. Page 
95. 

2. What do we mean by conditioning or 
unconditioning an emotional response? Page 
97. What methods for breaking up fear 
responses in children have been laboratory- 
tested? Page 100. 

3. Describe the method of direct uncon- 
ditioning for eliminating an undesirable 
emotional reaction. 

Proyect—Free your child from fear of 
some object by the direct unconditioning 
method. Keep notes and make a report to 
the class. 

Read “Conclusion’”’ in class. 

Answer “Suggested Questions,” pages 
110-114. 

“Most parents would be delighted if they 
could be sure that their children would 
have throughout life an even-tempered dis- 
position. By ‘even-tempered’ is, of course, 
meant such emotional balance that the child 
shows anger only when anger is necessary 
and wise; that he has no foolish fears, but 
on the contrary has a sense of security and 
courage to meet new obstacles. Such a child 
has substituted a sense of security and re- 
sourcefulness for irritability, fears, unwill- 
ingness to meet obstacles, and other unfor- 
tunate social adjustments. A child so 
equipped has learned emotional control, and 
this means that he has set up a number of 
habits, each of which his parents have helped 
him to develop.” From “The Child From 
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One to Six,” by Ada Hart Arlitt, published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 

“It is not so much a problem of eradi- 
cating an instinctive tendency, such as anger, 
but rather, through education, training, and 
experience, teaching the child to control it, 
so that it shall not control the child. This 
control, if it is to be of real value, must 
come from within the child and should not 
be something superimposed from without. 
Anger that is repressed from day to day be- 
cause of fear of punishment is only so much 
emotion pent up and accumulating until it 
reaches a breaking point. Like some in- 
fernal machine, it explodes at a most inop- 
portune time.” From “Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday Child,” by Dr. D. A. 
Thom, published by D. Appleton and Co., 
New York. 

“Some people think of a maxim or prov- 
erb which they have associated with fear or 
worry as a means of protection. ‘Do not 
cross any bridges until you come to them’; 
‘It is an ill wind that blows no one any 
good’; ‘It is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing’: these are cases in point. Another per- 
son uses this: ‘I can stand the troubles of 
other people, why can I not stand my 
own?’ 

“A hundred such maxims are used. It 
matters not how banal they are, if, as asso- 
ciated stimuli, they are strong enough to in- 
hibit the fear. Anything that fits the indi- 
vidual case is effective. One of Walton’s 
patients was helped in regard to her fear 
of people by the thought that the doctor 
gave her that ‘others don’t mind if you 
make a fool of yourself. In fact they rather 
like it.’ 

“General Grant, the man of iron, who 
General Porter said was one of the only 
two men he ever knew who could sit 
upon his horse perfectly unmoved during 
a rattling musketry discharge, was human 
and had his fears like the rest of us, and 
used a similar remedy. He tells us that in 
the stress of impending battle he used to 
reflect that the enemy was just as much 
afraid as he was.’ From “The Normal 
Mind,” by William H. Burnham, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Co., New 
York. 
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CuHaptTer VIII 


The Effect of Physical Conditions 
Upon Habits 


“Chapter VIII stresses the importance of 
physical health because of its effect upon 
the mental and emotional life of the child.” 
Charles E. Germane. 

1. Answer topical questions throughout 
chapter. 

2. What rules should we follow to help 
our children to form desirable eating habits? 
Page 116. 

3. What are some of the causes of bad 
food habits? 

4. How many hours of sleep should the 
six-year-old have; the eight-year-old; the 
twelve-year-old ; the sixteen-year-old? Page 
119. 

“How can home and school stimulate 
children to form desirable health 
habits?” 


5. Read “Conclusion” in class, page 
122. 

“Habits of eating, sleeping, and elimina- 
tion are all directly concerned with the 
physical well-being of the child. If these 
habits are properly established at a reason- 
able time, we may be assured that the foun- 
dation has been prepared upon which to 
build both mental and physical health. They 
are the first habits to demand attention. It 
is in connection with these simple physio- 
logical processes that the initial mistakes in 
child training are made either by ignoring 
their importance entirely, or by becoming 
unduly worried and anxious over the diffi- 
culties encountered. 

“The value of sleep to children cannot 
be overestimated. The proper functioning 
of the various bodily organs, and what we 
term the state of well-being—mental alert- 
ness and emotional poise—may all be dis- 
turbed by inadequate sleep. If proper habits 
are established in early life much of the 
worry, anxiety, and real agony associated 
with insomnia in adult life may well be 
avoided.” From “Everyday Problems of the 
Everyday Child,” by Dr. D. A. Thom, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Co., New York. 
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Motion Pictures 


By ELizABetH K. Kerns 
Associate National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 


of twelve years of age and over. 


J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


*—Es pecially recommended. 


R—RATING 


A—Good. B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 





Zz 


Title 


Class 


Stars 


Producer Reels 
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Africa Speaks 

Are You There? 

Bad Man, The 

Big Trail, The 

Cat Creeps, The 

Check and Double Check 
East Is West 

Feet First 

Flying Feet 

Girl of the Golden West 
Her Wedding Night 
Last Dance, The 
Lilliom 

Lost Gods 

Melody of the Heart 
Midnight 

Monté Carlo 


Murder Case 
Playboy of Paris 
Prince of Diamonds, The 
Remote Control 
Santa Fé Trail 
School’s Out 
Scotland Yard 
Sea God 
Shadow Ranch 
Sunny 

Tom Sawyer 

Up the River 
Whoopee 


oo 
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Colorado-African Expedition 

Beatrice Lillie 

Walter Huston-O. P. Heggie 

Ian Keith-Marguerite Churchill 

Helen Twelvetrees 

Amos ’n’ Andy 

Lew Ayers-Lupe Velez 

Harold Lloyd 

Knute Rockne-Football Series 

Ann Harding-James Rennie 

Clara Bow-Ralph Forbes 

Vera Reynolds-Jason Robards 

Chas. Farrel-Estelle Taylor 

Unusually Good African Film 

German Cast-English Spoken 

Cat Cartoon 

Jeannette MacDonald-Jack 
Buchanan 

Laurel-Hardy 

Maurice Chevalier 

Ian Keith-Aileen Pringle: 

Wm. Haines-Polly Moran 

Richard Arlen-Rosita Moreno 

Our Gang 

Edmund Lowe-Joan Bennett 

Richard Arlen-Fay Wray 

Buck Jones 

Marilyn Miller-Lawrence Gray 

Jackie Coogan-Mitzi Green 

Spencer Tracy-Warren Hymer 

Eddie Cantor-Eleanor Hunt 


About Motion Pictures 


Whenever we see and hear a really good motion picture (and there are some that are really 
good), we marvel at the possibilities that lie in them to bring to even remotest communities a good 
measure of wholesome recreation and beauty. 

And, then, when we see and hear a motion picture that is not merely silly, but downright bad 
in its influence (and there are many, many of them), we marvel that men should so far forget 
the good they might do as to devote a great art to the spreading of filth and poison. 

There is a remedy at our hands in giving patronage to that which is good and withholding 
it from that which is not good. But we do not use it. We do not take time or trouble to be dis- 
criminating. We go heedlessly, or send our children heedlessly, to the picture show. Consequently 
the producers think we want what they give us. 

Our farm women’s clubs, and farm men’s clubs, cooperating with town organizations could 
remedy the situation if they would.—Editorial from “The Farmer's Wife,” October, 1930. 
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Columbia 

Fox 

First National 
Fox 

Universal 

R. m &, 
Universal 

Para. Fam. Lasky 
Pathé 

First National 
Para. Fam. Lasky 
Audible Pict. 

Fox 

Talking Pict. Epic 
Ufa 
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Pathé 

Para. Fam. Lasky 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Para. Fam. Lasky 
Columbia 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Para. Fam. Lasky 
Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Fox 

Para. Fam. Lasky 
Columbia 

First National 

Par. Fam. Lasky 1 
Fox 

United Artists 
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Gwe THEM AN EVEREADY BECAUSE: 


by experience and test. 

Selected radiation—close reproduction of 
natural sunlight, accelerated tanning effect 
or—when physician prescribes— powerful 
therapeutic radiation. The carbon arc lamp 
alone possesses this flexibility. 

Intensity of important rays at normal 
distance of exposure equals that of natural 
sunlight. 

Full intensity instantly available. Original 
intensity always available. 

Attractive appearance. Simple operation. 
Automatic cut-off prevents over-exposure. 


Add Summer Health to Christmas Cheer. 





Health building value has been proved “SS 
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She Best Gif is is He 


Lave Eveready SUNSHINE 


Health 


on VA ur 
Ch 7tslmas Sree 


The health sustaining value of 
Eveready Carbon Arc Sunshine 
has been definitely established 
by careful tests conducted in 
disinterested institutions under 
competent medical supervision. 
An Eveready Sunshine Lamp 
is a gift of Health to the entire family. 
Eveready Sunshine Lamps and Carbons are sold by 
Electric Power Companies, Electrical Specialty Deal- 
ers, Department Stores, and Medical Supply Houses. 


Ask your d forad tration. 





An instructive booklet, ‘‘Making the Summer Sun 


Stand Still,” will be mailed to you upon request. 


- EVEREADY: 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC- 


Carbon Sales Division 
Cleveland, Ohio * San Francisco, Calif. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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FOR TREATMENT OR CURE, CONSULT YOUR PHYSICIAN. DO NOT ATTEMPT SELF-DIAGNOSIS 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


CH menth on this page will appear suggestions about the mental hygiene 

Ki ssvcess of child training. Their publication here constitutes part of the official 

program of the Committee on Mental Hygiene of the National Congress of 

naan and Teachers. Dr. George K. Pratt, New York City, is Chairman of the 
ommittee. 


The suggestions are brief, pithy and practical. Please note that this page on which 
they regularly appear is perforated at the side. Tear it out each month and pin it 
to the wall of the kitchen or bedroom for ready reference. At the end of the year 


you will have a set of leaflets helpful to you when troubled about dealing sensibly 
with many children’s problems. 


OBEDIENCE 


Children should be taught to obey that they may gain self-control. 
This will make them happier and more successful when they grow up. 


Things to Do 


Give the child time to turn his attention from what he is doing and be sure 
that he hears you. 


Make your commands clear and simple. 

Say what you mean. Make clear whether you are commanding, asking or 
suggesting. 

Mean what you say. Give only such commands as you can enforce, and then 
enforce them. 

Be ready at the proper time to talk things over and explain to the child the 
need of obedience. 

Try to see the difference between willful disobedience and childish mistakes. 


Things to Avoid 
Don’t make disobedience attractive. 
Don’t bribe, threaten or scare. 
Don’t argue, boss or nag. 
Don’t talk to others about the child’s disobedience when he is present. 
Don’t act like a child yourself. 


Remember 
A child’s mind becomes confused : 
By unnecessary commands ; 
By hasty commands that have to be changed ; 
By forbidding at one time what is allowed at another ; 
By blaming him for mistakes or for accidents that are not his fault. 


Obedience has to be learned. When we fail to get obedience it is 
usually our fault and not the child’s. 


Prepared by THe Massacuusetts DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DisEases Division OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
and the ComMuNiIty HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
Published by MassacHusetts Society for MENTAL HYGIENE. 
Does your child have temper tantrums? 
The January article on this page will tell what to do. 
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Congress Publications As 
pon Christmas Gifts wits 


By Joy Etmer Morcan 


HE best gift is the one which 

makes the most difference in 

the life of the receiver. It may 
be simple or inexpensive, but if it 
meets a real need it will be appre- 
ciated. The Christmas season brings 
out the best side of human nature. 
Christmas had its birth in great 
hopes and ideals for the human race. 
It is fitting, therefore, that the pub- 
lications of the Congress which carry 
the inspiring ideals of the parent- 
teacher movement should be used as 
gifts. They magnify the very things 
that Christmas stands for. They en- 
courage a finer individual and home 
life. They are dedicated to the 


children. 


Gift Suggestions 


Wuat To SEND 


Child Welfare Magazine, $1 
To 
Parent-teacher workers 
Schools—for classes and library 
Individual homes — particularly to 


young people beginning to establish 
families 


A New Force in Education, $1 
To 
An alert school principal 
An interested teacher or group of 
teachers 


An enthusiastic parent-teacher worker 


Parent Education, $1 
To 
The parent with a difficult child 
December, 1930 


The interested parent who is seeking 
knowledge 

The modern parent who wants to 
carry on 

The research worker in parent educa- 
tion 

All interested in the parent-teacher 
movement and trained parenthood 


Proceedings, $3 
To 

Leaders of associations, districts, coun- 
cils 

Any Congress worker who needs au- 
thentic current information 

The local library 

The local headquarters 

The school superinte:dent 


New Age Leaflets, 10 cents each, 20 
for $1, 100 for $4 
To 
Classes of young people in high school 
Members of faculties 
Parents who are interested in the well- 
being and happiness of their children 
The friend to whom you wish to send 
a constructive thought 


The Congress Library, $5 
To 

A local association with a small budget 
or one to which you wish to give a 
vision 

A college or training school which 
might be interested in putting a par- 
ent-teacher course in its curriculum 

A local library 

A school library 

An enthusiastic parent-teacher worker 

A district or county council, to be used 
as a loan service 
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EpIrepD By BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG 
372 Normal Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 








A Christmas Gift |} 


LINCOLN, 
; “If you have a bit of news 
Suggestion | Just send it in! peer ma 
HE New York “A story that is true pr tog ound 
Congress of Or an incident that’s new, Children 
. gg ey 
Parents and Seal 1: fen! Believing that 


Teachers through its 


“Never mind if it is short, 


| “when a pupil is un- 


state chairman of | —_ ‘tint like that sert— able to go to school 

CHILD WELFARE |] . ‘. é ' then the school 
. “If some good your work can teach, 

Macazine, Mrs. E. If some interested reader reach, should go to the 

A. Bates, Nyack, If you have a glorious speech, pupil, the Lincoln, 

N. Y., offers its Just send it in.” 


members a combina-_ || 





Nebraska, Parent- 
Teacher Council in 











tion rate of one 
dollar for CH1Lp WELFARE and the state 
bulletin, and distributes a subscription blank 
which reads: “Please send a Combination 
Subscription to CHILD WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE and the New York Parent-Teacher, 
beginning with the December issues, as my 
Christmas gift to : 

Attached by a perforated line to this 
blank is a greeting slip to be sent with the 
magazines. This bears an appropriate illus- 
tration and poem, with space for the names 
of the giver and the recipient. 





MIRAMAR, FLORIDA 
Santa Claus Box 


A “Santa Claus” box was placed in the 
Miramar school early in the holiday season 
last year. School children were invited to 
put into this box toys they no longer wanted. 
The playthings were refurbished and 
other children were made happy with 
them at Christmas. This work was spon- 
sored by the parent-teacher association of 
the school. 
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the fall of 1928 initi- 
ated an effort to educate “home-bound”’ 
children. The school census revealed that 
there were twenty-three children in Lincoln 
who, because of paralysis, cardiac ailments, 
etc., were unable to attend school, some of 
them permanently. Eight of the twenty- 
three children were given mental tests 
which showed they would benefit by home 
instruction. Consequently the Council se- 
cured funds through a marionette show and 
engaged a teacher who spent two hours a 
day regularly in the homes of these children. 
During the past year the school system of 
Lincoln has assumed responsibility for this 
home instruction of the physically handi- 
capped whose needs are not met by the 
schools for the deaf, the blind, and de- 
pendents. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 
Fairbanks Parent-Teacher Association 


At a meeting held in the schoolhouse in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, on November 13, 1925, a 


parent-teacher association was organized. 
December, 1930 
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hose ears 
ave they, anyway? 


T’s almost time for New Year's resolu- 

tions. Here’s one, mother, that you 

might make. Put on the children them- 
selves more of the responsibility for their 
keeping clean. 

How fast they grow, these youngsters. 
How soon they arrive at the age where the 
outside world begins judging them, and in 
an exceedingly serious way, if they don’t 
keep as clean as they should. 


CLEANLINESS 


And how else can they learn the present- 
day requirements, the joys and the rewards 
of thorough daily cleanliness, except by 
being encouraged to take full charge now? 

To aid mothers and children in such a 
worth-while program, we offer an attractive 
little wall chart, “Am I Ready for School 
Today?” A very real help in this problem, 
other mothers say. And free. So send 
promptly for your copy. 


INSTITUTE 


{|| : CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. CW 12 


Established to promote ||| : . 
public welfare by teaching || | ™” 
the value of cleanliness : 


December, 1930 


: 45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. : 
: Please send me free, the daily check-up chart for children, “Am I Ready for School - 


\ 
a 
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Within a period of less than five years 
this association has made possible many im- 
provements in the buildings and equipment 
available for the use of public school pupils ; 
it has established cordial, friendly relations 
between the parents and the teachers of the 
pupils; it has brought about a new high 
morale among the pupils themselves; and 
it has awakened the general public to a sense 
of responsibility concerning the school sys- 
tem. 

The first interest of the association— 
after the executive machinery had been put 
in motion—concerned the lack of sufficient 
building space and suitable equipment for 
the use of the school children. After a great 
many plans had been submitted and dis- 
cussed, a corporation capitalized at $25,000 
and known as the “Fairbanks Community 
Center” was formed and during the sum- 
mer of 1927 a building containing a gym- 
nasium and several additional class rooms 
was erected on land adjoining the school- 
house. A regular attendant is employed to 
supervise the gymnasium every evening dur- 
ing the school year between the hours of 
seven and nine o'clock at a salary of $30.00 
per month. Two-thirds of the attendant’s 
salary is drawn from P. T. A. funds and 
the remaining one-third is paid from the 
school athletic fund. Equipment made avail- 
able through the expenditure of P. T. A. 
funds includes blocks, toys and kindergarten 
supplies, and furnishings, supplies and im- 
provements installed in the rooms occupied 
by the Domestic Science Department. 

The period of recreation or entertainment 
immediately following each regular meeting 
of the P. T. A. has made the organization 
an important social factor. Local talent has 
been developed and P. T. A. members have 
had the privilege of hearing many dis- 
tinguished speakers. 

One speaker, Professor Richardson, of 
the Alaska College, in an informal talk be- 
fore the P. T. A., advanced an interesting 
theory: that the isolation of Fairbanks is 
more of an advantage than a detriment to 
education because the children raised in 
Alaska lack the blasé attitude of the chil- 
dren in the States and are more tractable, 
curious and easily taught. On another oc- 
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casion a native Eskimo boy from the islands 
of the Bering Sea gave an authoritative talk 
on Eskimo life. 

From time to time prizes are offered to 
the school children for the best essays on 
given subjects, for poems and short stories, 
and every year a silver cup engraved with 
the name of the winner is given by the 
P. T. A. to the pupil achieving the highest 
average grade for the year. The various 
awards have resulted in very satisfactory 
competitive effort. 

P. T. A. activities have stimulated the 
general public interest to a marked degree. 
A great many members of the association 
are neither parents nor teachers. Last fall 
it was unanimously agreed that the school 
needed a new piano and within a few days 
the full purchase price had been donated by 
popular subscription. An orthophonic vic- 
trola was purchased at the same time from 
P. T. A. funds. 

In view of the above facts, we believe 
that the ‘““World’s Farthest North” parent- 
teacher association has justified its existence 
and will continue to function as a recog- 
nized power for good in the interests of edu- 
cation and child welfare—Mrs. Lovina 
E. Lunp, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


TEXAS :-. 
A Motion Picture Survey 


Realizing that the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has given consider- 
able attention to the motion picture situa- 
tion, the executive committee of the Austin, 
Texas, Parent-Teacher Association decided 
to take as its major project for 1929-30 a 
survey of motion pictures in its own city. 

Titles of motion pictures are misleading ; 
even conscientious parents find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to select the right sort of pic- 
tures for their children to see. Consequently, 
to ascertain what the motion pictures are 
actually giving, this survey was undertaken. 

Eighteen women were asked to visit three 
theaters, covering every performance for a 
period of twelve weeks. The women were 
selected for their discrimination, education, 
and general interest in public welfare. The 
theaters chosen were the two most expensive 
and popular ones in town, and one of the 
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Modern Bakers ae 


agicians 












Grocers everywhere have 
delicious cookies, crackers 
and cakes in inviting pack- 
ages that preserve their 
oven-freshness. 


with Flour, Kggs. 
Butter, Milk and 











Ir 1r were not for those dainty cookies, 
wafers, sweet crackers and cakes made by 
the great baking companies of this country 
and sold at grocery stores everywhere — 
what would ladies do at their teas and 
bridge parties —— what would we do for 
desserts? 

Alluring indeed are the creations of these 
bakers. And the marvel of it is that they 
come to us oven-fresh. What a tribute to 
the careful way they are made, packed and 
delivered. 


There is a place in every balanced diet 


for these inviting inexpensive cookies and 
cakes. They round out the meal and make 
everybody satisfied and happy. For varia- 
tion, serve them with stewed or fresh fruit 
or ice cream. 


Too many of our meals are lacking in 
enjoyment because sugar has been left out. 
Try a dash of pure cane sugar in essential 
foods, such as vegetables, fruit and cereals, 
and see how much better they taste. Doctors 
and dietitians heartily recommend this use 
of sugar as a flavor. The Sugar Institute, 
129 Front Street, New York. 


@ “A bit of sweet makes the meal complete” 
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cheapest that features pictures of the west- 
ern type. The observers were given a ques- 
tionnaire and each was asked to use it in 
reporting on four performances. 

Sixty-eight reports were returned and the 
percentages computed from these. The per- 
centage pertaining to question number 16 is 
open to doubt. This question was intended 
to cover such performances as the portrayal 
of Disraeli, where a drama or a novel is 
shown without additions or omissions that 
would alter the original effect. It is prob- 
able the observers did not all so interpret 
question 16.To the chairman responsible 
for the survey the percentage seems high. 

The survey sheet and the findings in per 
cents follow: 


MOTION PICTURE SURVEY SHEET 


If you are prevented from making this report, 
please have some responsible person make it for 
you. 


Date 
Name of observer 
Name of theater 

Pee eee SEDOENCE oso hk sc occmawaseneses 


Did the play you observed portray the following 
(a check indicates “yes” and a blank “no’’) : 


1. Nerve-racking scenes? 35 per cent. 
2. Scenes of crooks and the underworld? 28 
per cent. 
3. Murder? 36 per cent. 
4. Bootlegging? 4 per cent. 
5. Heroic scenes of rum-running? 2 per cent. 
6. Sensuality, as expressed in indecent dancing, 
prolonged kissing, suggestive attitudes? 21 
per cent. 
The attractive presentation of such _ social 


evils as: 


7. Prostitution? 3 per cent. 

8. Marital unfaithfulness? 19 per cent. 

9. Social drinking? 25 per cent. 

0. Divorce? 8 per cent. 

1. Night club life in its worst forms? 6 per 
cent. 

12. Fine clothes at any cost? 6 per cent. 


Did the performance show: 


13. Pictures of travel? 4 per cent. 

14. Interesting industrial processes? ‘2 per cent. 

15. Correct portrayal of historical scenes? 12 
per cent. 

16. Correct portrayal of drama? 22 per cent. 

17. Wholesome comedy? 34 per cent. 


Did the program include: 


18. A “jazz” song of the cheaply sentimental 
type? 21 per cent. 

19. Any music that could be 
“classic?” 12 per cent. 


considered 


According to the survey report, children 
in the most impressionable and formative 
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periods of their lives attending these thea- 
ters are influenced by entertainment in 
which 36 per cent portray murder, 35 per 
cent nerve-racking scenes, 28 per cent crook 
scenes, and 21 per cent sensuality —Mnrs. 
ARNOLD RomBerc, 406 East 32nd Street, 
Austin, Texas. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Vacation Playgrounds 


During the past four years the number. 
of vacation playgrounds with leadership in 
Mississippi has grown from four to twelve 
under the leadership of the chairman of 
recreation for the Mississippi Congress. 

Conditions have varied in the different 
neighborhoods, but these twelve communi- 
ties have shown that playgrounds supervised 
by leaders are within the reach of every 
community regardless of its size or wealth. 

A Congress unit, the Clarksdale Moth- 
ers’ Club, inaugurated the vacation play- 
ground movement in Mississippi in 1920 
when it secured financial assistance from the 
city government to establish two such play- 
grounds. Since that time these have been 
successfully conducted by trained leaders 
every summer. The P. T. A. employs lead- 
ers during the winter months to supervise 
“after school” playgrounds. ~ 

A city ordinance which prohibited skating 
on the walks and streets in Meridian gave 
impetus to the movement. In 1927 the 
Marion Park School P. T. A. conducted a 
vacation playground at the school with vol- 
unteer leadership. The following year and 
each year since two playgrounds were con- 
ducted by paid leaders, all expenses being 
borne by the P. T. A. 

The Hawkins Park Vacation Playground 
at Hattiesburg is the only municipal play- 
ground in the state. This is maintained by 
a tax assessment and is under the jurisdic- 
tion of a special board. A full-time paid 
leader and a caretaker are in charge three 
months each year. This one leader, assisted 
by playground officers and a safety squad, is 
able to direct the large number attending 
by having an age limit and certain hours for 
different activities. 

The movement at Columbus was spon- 
sored in the summer of 1929 by the parent- 
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You'll find this book 


a real help 


You’re interested in the development of Individual Instruc- 


tion—a live subject, everywhere. 


This booklet, “Improving Teaching Methods With Ditto,” is 
fairly named. It analyzes various methods briefly; and shows 
how Ditto simplifies the mechanical task involved. Ditto is 
considered indispensable in many thousands of schools. You 
need have no hesitation in proposing the use of Ditto in your 
school —it costs so little and pays for itself so quickly. 


Foreword by CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
Mr. Washburne’s concise statement presents this vital subject 
in useful perspective; and emphasizes the ways in which the 
right equipment is invaluable—exactly the service that 


Ditto is designed to give. 


There are 20 pages, packed full of meaty suggestions, helpful 
fi gladly mail you a copy upon request; 


illustrations. We wi ) 
or several copies for group examination. 


Ditto Incorporated 
2286 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











teacher associations of two schools. The re- 
quest that the city commissioners share the 
expense of the project was granted, and two 
leaders were employed during the morning 
hours for three months of play on the school 
grounds. A third playground was opened 
during the summer of 1930. Because of the 
popularity of these playgrounds the city is 
being urged to take them over and operate 
them by taxation. 

In Biloxi the playgrounds were under 
the patronage of the Women’s Clubs. A 
trained leader, assisted by volunteers from 
the clubs, was in charge during the summer 
months—dividing her time among three city 
parks. 

The summer of 1930 ushered in three 
more playgrounds in Jackson, Natchez, and 
Mendenhall. 

In Jackson the officers of the parent- 
teacher associations with the officers of civic 
and women’s clubs formed a playground 
council. By their combined efforts finan- 
cial support was secured from the city com- 
missioners and a trained paid leader, assisted 
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by members of the council, conducted a ten- 
week playground at Poindexter Park. The 
success of this initial movement convinces 
the council that an enlarged program for 
next year will be justifiable. 

The Natchez playground movement was 
inspired by the recreation questionnaire sent 
each parent-teacher association. The ques- 
tions were: “Are your school grounds used 
for vacation playgrounds under leadership ?” 
“If not, what is your association doing 
to secure playgrounds with leadership?” 
“What do you consider the greatest need 
for recreation in your community?” After 
answering the first two negatively, one local 
president and her recreation chairman de- 
cided that “Summer Playgrounds” was their 
answer to the third. THEN they went to 
work. As a result they have had a two- 
months playground under a_ specially 
trained and experienced leader. The parent- 
teacher members pledged the necessary ex- 
pense and five civic organizations have since 
made contributions that permitted an en- 
larged program. A tribute was paid these + 
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valiant women by the superintendent of 
schools who said, ““No work of the parent- 
teacher association in any combined four 
years was as constructive as the summer 
playgrounds.” ‘They will ask permission 
from the Board of Education to pay leaders 
on the school playgrounds during the com- 
ing school year, and plan to hold a rec- 
reation institute under an expert to train 
assistants. There was significance in 
the unsolicited financial aid given by 
three companies of the fire department of 
Natchez. 

The president of the Mothers’ Club at 
Mendenhall offered the use of two vacant 
lots for a community playground. Super- 
vision was allotted to the club members, 
who entered joyously into the play of “the 
gang” which worked diligently getting things 
into shape and putting on a marvelous 


circus to finance some improvements. Band 
concerts, community sings, story telling, 
rug-braiding and games held the interest of 
young and old in this community with a 
vision. 

Smaller communities have weekly story 
hours, sponsor community children’s par- 
ties, picnics, and outings when breakfast is 
cooked in the woods. This interest will 
gradually lead to establishing community 
playgrounds. 

Since the women of Mississippi realize 
the value of directed playgrounds where 
girls and boys may “experience citizenship” 
in preparation for their adult life, continu- 
ous growth in the playground movement 
may be expected—Mrs. Maurice H. 
White, Mississippi Chairman, Recreation 
and Physical Education, Olive Branch, Mis- 


sissippi. 





Roosevelt Junior High School, Springfield, Ohio. The lawn and shrubbery were provided six 


years ago 


by the parent-teacher association of the school. One of the members planned the 


placement of the shrubbery. Clumps of shrubbery like the one in foreground are found at each 
corner and at ends of the walks. Beautiful clumps of shrubbery enhance the beauty of the build- 
ing. This lawn is the pride of the P. T. A. 
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O] 1930 is the 150th 


anniversary of 


Walter Baker &F Company 


Krom the kitchen 
cupboard came an 


old family friend 70 doost 


hobbte's weight 


OBBIE’S family lived in an old New England 

cottage which had been built in the days of 
Bunker Hill. Almost since then, Baker’s Cocoa had 
stood in the cupboard. 

Great, great, great grandmother had thought cocoa 
about the best drink in the world for a child’s health 
and had served it regularly to her youngsters. So had 
great, great grandmother—and, in turn, many who 
had come since. And now, Bobbie’s mother, finding 
him five pounds underweight, was following the up-to- 
date advice of the young family doctor—so once again 
Baker’s Cocoa came forth from the kitchen cupboard. 

Then Bobbie’s weight started to climb. Soon it had 
reached the healthy side of normal. 

Baker’s Cocoa prepared with milk is a unique food 
drink with benefits needed by every child, by your 
child. This fact seems quite understandable when you 
learn its ingredients — all the food value of milk, plus 
the added nourishment of Baker’s Cocoa itself. Each 
wonderfully flavored cupful contains a whole host of 
nutritious benefactors for the growing child—not only 
carbohydrates and proteins, but calcium, phosphorus— 


BAKER’S COCOA 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


930. G. F. Corp. 
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as well as vitamin A and vitamin B. 

In a recent survey, 77% of the 
dietitians, professional nurses, edi- 
tors of women’s maga- 





zines said ‘‘ Baker’s 
Cocoa is best.’’ It is 





roasted from the choic- 
est cocoa beans that 
cargo ships bring across 
the ocean from the West Indies. Its blending is 
guided by matchless skill and knowledge which have 
taken 150 years to accumulate. That is why Baker’s 
Cocoa is so delightfully rich in flavor. That is why 
its mellow, chocolaty goodness is just as much of a 
treat for grown-ups as for children. 





Write for 60-page illustrated Cocoa and Chocolate recipe 
book: General Foods, Dept. 
H-12, Battle Creek, Mich. 
If you live in Canada, ad- 
dress: General Foods, Lid., 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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The Board 


Meeting at 


Swampscott 


HE Atlantic Ocean assumed her 
Wt most inviting and hospitable man- 
Ys ner during the meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the National Con- 
gress at Swampscott, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 22-26. Sunny skies prevailed and 
even induced a few sessions on the broad 
piazza. In the bracing sea air business was 
dispatched with zest, and nights—though 
short—offered a quiet 
not found in metro- 
politan hostelries. 

The meeting was 
largely attended, and 
nearly all states were 
represented by officers, 
presidents, or  chair- 
men. Many faces ap- 
peared for the first time 
and were welcomed. 
Some familiar faces 
were missed. With 
cheerfulness and energy 
the new president, Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, con- 
_ ducted the business of 
the “young convention,” 
as the Board meeting 
has been called, as well 
as several sessions of the 
Executive Committee. 

Mingled with the 
steady work of taking 
care of Congress busi- 
ness was the satisfac- 
tion of exploring historical landmarks and 
visiting literary shrines. Two afternoon 
trips took Board members to the homes of 
Emerson, Alcott, Hawthorne, and Long- 
fellow, to the battlefields of Lexington and 
Concord and to Harvard University. The 
slenderer members climbed the secret stair- 
case in The House of Seven Gables, made 
famous by Nathaniel Hawthorne, and scaled 
.the rocks at Gloucester. The quaint streets 
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The Board Held Some Meetings on the 
Veranda 


of Marblehead, the stately houses of Salem 
and the famous “north shore drive” all 
helped to relieve the seriousness of Congress 
needs to be met and Congress plans to be 
made. 

September 23 was a red-letter day for 
the New England Council when it held 
“open house” for all Congress members in 
New England who wished to meet the 
members of the Na- 
tional Board. Hun- 
dreds came and had 
the pleasure of hearing 
from the president, 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
from all the other of- 
ficers present, and from 
many of the chairmen. 
Each member of the 
Board was introduced. 
This first meeting of 
the Board to be held in 
New England proved 
most stimulating to the 
local members who 
came from many parts 
of New England in 
order to make this con- 
tact with their national 
leaders. 

On two occasions the 
entire Board was _ in- 
vited for tea following 
drives, once by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Mason, of 
Winchester, and once by Mrs. William 
Hooper, of Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

It is possible that the Swampscott meet- 
ing has helped to demonstrate the growing 
conviction that quiet and sun and out-of- 
doorness are almost as necessary to the effi- 
ciency of Congress Board members as they 
are to the developing life of the young folks 
for whom they are working. 

NEXT BOARD MEETING—HOT SPRINGS 
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The Call of the Sea 





Morning: 


Low Tide 


Swampscott 


By HELEN TitswortH BINFORD 


ow tide and sunset, and the clear ocean 

[  snsin and throbbing and calling in- 

sistently, close by and far out where 
the distant horizon is lost in the distant sky, 
and where the warning light already blinks 
at the setting sun. A vital, pulsing, fasci- 
nating thing, this calling sea. It is calling— 
out and away from the harbor—on and on 
to distant harbors and to distant shores. In 
the early morning the high tide beats, in- 
visible in the fog which has blown in during 
the night. Now the receding sea, start- 
lingly clear, has left the scattered rocks wet 
and slippery with drooping seaweed and 
salty moisture. 

The sea calls: “See me, listen to me, use 
me, hear me beating on the rocks. My 
winds have blown the trees into grotesque 
shapes. I cradle the gulls, who trust me. I 
leave my traces on the beach, ripple by rip- 
ple. I cast up life in the shape of tiny gas- 
tropods, who leave delicate traceries on the 
wet sand, jellyfish who lie sluggishly until 
I come again, and baby starfish. I cast up 
in the same wave empty shells and bits of 
seaweed and scraps of colored glass ground 
down to smoothness, jewels in their polished 
beauty. I toss at your feet things that show 
| am near to man—a floater from a fisher- 
man’s net, driftwood, a basket, a bottle. 
I call you to the fun of my breakers. I call 
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you to the joy of my service. I warn you 
by my rocks and by the beating of my re- 
lentless power. I am like life, ever moving, 
ever changing.” 


All about us life is calling, if we have 
ears to hear; beating in upon us, sometimes 
with clamor, sometimes quietly, always insis-. 
tently. To us, parent-teacher workers, these 
calls of life come constantly. Life calls 
through little children, little undernour- 
ished children, who need our scientific help, 
milk and soup and balanced meals, the cor- 
rection of physical defects and mental 
disturbances. Life calls through other chil- 
dren who are being herded fifty and more 
in one schoolroom; and through teachers 
overburdened with their task who ask us 
to help them as well as the children. Life 
calls through young workers who are 
crushed early by the wheels of industry, 
before they have had their share of the 
school’s gifts. Life calls through educators, 
seers, and prophets who tell us that if the 
schools do not advance we shall defeat our 
own ends, and that finally. the standards will 
be too low to make a strong, self-reliant 
nation. Life calls through the underprivi- 
leged who beg us to open the doors of 
opportunity to them. Life calls through 
mothers who are unprepared for the gift 
and responsibility of motherhood; through 
youth which has lost its way, and through 
bewildered parents of youth. And life calls 
clearly and insistently for leaders. 
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Do we hear life calling? Are we ready 
to answer? Or are we playing golf near 
the shore unmindful of the throbbing calls 
which are sometimes sad, sometimes timid, 
sometimes happy, sometimes overloud, but 
always appealing? Are we conscious of the 
rocks, partly invisible? Do we understand 
the need of the intermittent light on the far- 
flung curve of the seaward shore? Or are 
we like empty shells upon the sand, mute 
evidence that life was once present? Or 


worse still, are we like jellyfish, alive but 
inactive ? 

Often after the morning of fog every- 
thing becomes clear. Often after the high 
tide of tumultuous activity the waters re- 
cede quietly and we can read the meaning 
of the surging about us. The voices that 
come to us in these clear moments give us 
courage for the turmoil that will come at 
the turn of the tide, and make articulate in 
our hearts the call of today. 


A Child’s Scrap Book 


By Jessie WriGHT WHITCOMB 


T used to be that nearly every 
we woman had her scrap book. Now- 
Y ®  adays so many periodicals are in 
every home, coming even faster than they 
can be read, that it seems scarcely worth 
while to try to save anything 
for future use. 

The scrap book habit, how- 
ever, is one of the easiest, 
pleasantest and most satisfac- 
tory that a mother can teach 
her child. 

If possible, help the child 
to make his own book from 
stout manilla paper with sub- 
stantial cloth-covered board 
covers. Join every two pages 
together by pasting them on a 
muslin hinge. Sew four of 
these pairs together one inside 
the other. Make as many sets 
of four as you like and sew them together 
along their muslin-strip backs. Use strong 
linen thread. Cut your pasteboard covers 
slightly larger than your pages, cover both at 
once with a single piece of bright cretonne, 
leaving space enough between the two boards 
to accommodate loosely the back of the sewed 
pages. Sew the book to the cloth back of the 
cover firmly and tightly. Paste each outside 
leaf smoothly to the inside of each cover. 
Paste a bright strong strip of cloth over the 
back to cover your sewing, and your child 
will have a scrap book that will last. 
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If you buy a scrap book, buy a 
good one; a flimsy one would spoil your 
whole plan. 

Encourage your child to save such things 
as have proved especially interesting to him. 
The scrap book of the very 
little child would be mostly 
pictures, but we are think- 
ing now rather of scrap 
books for boys and girls 
old enough to know what 
they like. 

A girl’s scrap book, for in- 
stance, might contain a few 
pages of suggestions for mak- 
ing Christmas and Easter 
gifts, greeting cards and the 
like; a few pages of direc- 
tions for games, parties, and 
seasonal entertainments. Per- 
haps there would be a few 
recipes. Pictures of artists, authors, and 
musicians with sketches of their lives would 
find their place. Bits of verse, anecdotes, 
and other odd items would be included. 

You would find your boy saving all sorts 
of directions for making things, pictures of 
noted travelers and athletes, and everything 
he came across that told how to become a 
miracle of strength. 

The scrap book, in either case, would be 
what it was intended to be, a reflector of 
the child’s character and an aid to its for- 
mation. 
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DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
For Your Boys and Girls 


THE BOLD DRAGOON 
And Other Ghostly Tales 
By Washington Irving 
EDITED BY ANNE CARROLL MOORE 
Illustrated by James Daugherty 


Five of Irving's best mystery stories, for older boys and 
girls and adults. $3.50. 


THE PAINTED PIG 
BY ELIZABETH MORROW 
Illustrated by René d’Harnoncourt 


Mrs. Dwight Morrow's gay story of the attempt of two 
Mezican children to buy a toy pig. $2.00. 


TO MARKET! TO MARKET! 
Told and Illustrated in Color 
BY EMMA L. BROCK 


The adventures of a Duck anda Mouse in a market in 
Holland. $1.75. 


MADE IN MEXICO 
BY SUSAN SMITH 
Illustrated by Julio Castellanos 


Following MADE IN AMERICA, comes this book on 
Merican handicrafis and popular arts today. $2.00. 


ALFRED-A-KNOPF 











Give YOUR CHILDREN the Finest 
Cultural Entertainment by Booking 
for them the 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
THEATRE for CHILDREN 
During 1931 
JANUARY to SEPTEMBER 


Adult Professional Players 


Presenting 
PINOCCHIO HEIDI 
CINDERELLA LITTLE WOMEN 


HANS BRINKER ROBIN HOOD 


Full Season at Columbia University 
and at Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Arrange now Bookings for your town, 1931 
WRITE 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
11 East 30th St. New York City 
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THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 


For the 1930-31 Child Welfare subscription campaign year the branches have been 
divided into four classes, according to National Congress membership, as follows: 


CLass 1—Branches having over 50,000 members. 

CLass 2—Branches having from 20,000 to 50,000 members. 
CLass 3—Branches having from 10,000 to 20,000 members. 
Crass 4—Branches having less than 10,000 members. 


Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1 to October 31, 1930, the 
branches in the various classes rank as follows: 


CLASS 2 CLASS 3 CLASS 4 
1. California 1. Iowa 1. South Dakota 1. Arizona 
2. Illinois 2. Minnesota 2. Oregon 2. Louisiana 
3. New York 3. North Carolina 3. Mississippi 3. Vermont 
4. Pennsylvania 4. Arkansas 4. Oklahoma 4. South Carolina 
5. New Jersey 5. Kansas 5. West Virginia 5. Maryland 
6. Ohio 6. Tennessee 6. North Dakota 6. Montana 
7. Michigan 7. Florida 7. Alabama 7. Idaho 
8. Missouri 8. Indiana 8. Connecticut 8. New Mexico 
9. Texas 9. Georgia 9. Massachusetts 9. New Hampshire 
10. Colorado 10. Washington 10. Dist. of Col. 10. Wyoming 
11. Wisconsin 11. Virginia 11. Maine 
12. Kentucky 12. Rhode Island 12. Utah 
13. Nebraska 13. Territory Hawaii 13. Alaska 
14. Delaware 
CHILD WELFARE is More than a MAGAZINE. It is a SERVICE to the MEMBER- 
SHIP of the NATIONAL CoNGREss of PARENTs and TEACHERS 
2 
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Mrs.Cope Answering 


Question—I do all my own work and take 
care of the children. I get so tired and have no 
time for anything else. I fear that my children 
will grow away from me. Can you help me? 


You are facing a problem which many 
mothers must solve. It is a question of much 
housework or the children. Therefore you must 
make some adjustments. Get some assistance 
from other members of the family in perform- 
ing the household tasks. Assign definite duties to 
each of the children to perform, such as making 
beds, dusting, clearing the table, putting away 
their own belongings. Often father can lend a 
helping hand while the children are young. Do 
not do for other members of the family what 
they are well able to do for themselves. Many 
mothers wear themselves out waiting on hus- 
band and children. 

Learn the real values of life. A child’s love is 
of far greater importance than a cake for 
dinner. Confidence and companionship will be 
cherished many years after the fancy dress is 
forgotten. Therefore learn to live the simple 
life. Why spend the time baking pies when 
apples, oranges and dried fruits are easily pre- 
pared and at the same time more healthful? 

Use your time to the best advantage. Do the 
important and most necessary tasks and learn 
to overlook little details which do not count 
much. Many homes have much in them that is 
of no value. They are filled with the fads of 
the day, and place unnecessary burdens upon 
the mother. Put them away and let in the fresh 
air and sunshine. 

Take a little time each day for a complete 
rest. Do this without fail. It puts new life into 
you. Set aside a few minutes morning and eve- 
ning for reading and contemplation. Plan to go 
to church and visit the school. Invite your chil- 
dren’s friends to the home. Be interested in the 
things they are doing. 


Question—Should boys and girls in the 
upper grades belong to clubs? 
Character is formed by means of education, 


through association with our fellow men, through 
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ideals which are instilled and experiences which 
life brings. Such organizations as the Y. M.C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl 
Reserves, Girl Scouts, young people’s organiza- 
tions in churches, and clubs pertaining to school 
activities are invaluable in building character. 
They teach cooperation, bring out initiative, and 
instill high ideals. 

Every boy or girl should belong to one or 
more of the above mentioned organizations. 
They are just’ as important as school studies. 
Parents should consider themselves responsible 
for the formation of such organizations and 
give support and assistance where they are 
already formed. 


Question—How much social life should high- 
school students have? 


This depends upon conditions in various lo- 
calities. An excessive amount is just as much 
to be deplored as an entire absence of it. Young 
people are full of life and enthusiasm, and like 
to have a good time. Plenty of wholesome fun 
should be provided. Where boys and girls are 
allowed to play together under wise and kindly 
direction (not piercing scrutiny) there is little 
craving for unwholesome thrills or wild ad- 
ventures because the fun-loving desire is satis- 
fied. 

First of all, every boy’s and girl’s home 
should be open to receive their friends. The 
spirit of hospitality should prevail. Father and 
mother should extend a welcome hand at the 
door. If more homes realized and fulfilled this 
responsibility there would be less going on 
around the corner. 

Hikes, picnics, attendance at athletic events, 
church, school, neighborhood, and home parties 
are in order. These should be informal with an 
abundance of activities provided so that the 
young folks will not consider them “dry.” 

Students should not attend these functions on 
a school night. Some good times could be ar- 
ranged for gach week end, for students go 
back to their studies with more vigor and in- 
terest when they have had a happy diversion 
between Friday and Monday. 


Question—My neighbor's children come much 
too early in the morning to call for my daughter 
on the way to school. What can I do to stop 
this without giving offence? 

No doubt your children put away their 
clothes and leave their room in order before 
going to school. You are right in expecting 
these little tasks. It is much better for children 
to have just enough time to get to school since 
it prevents loitering on the way. Many school 
principals and teachers have extra burdens to 
bear when children arrive on the school grounds 
too early, unless there is a playground or school- 
yard supervisor. 

Try to get your neighbor to see these facts. 
Tell her in a courteous way that you will be 
glad to have her children come at the hour 
appointed by you. At the same time you might 
talk with the children, if you make sure that no 
feelings of resentment color your remarks. 


Readers are invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, care of CHILD WELFARE. 
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Congress Comments 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, national president, at- 
tended five state conventions during October: 
New York at Rochester, Pennsylvania at Sun- 
bury, Ohio at Cleveland, Vermont at Brattle- 
boro, and Tennessee at Nashville. 


Mrs. Herman Ferger, seventh vice-presi- 
dent, represented the National Congress at 
the Alabama State Convention in Mont- 
gomery, November 5-7. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers cooperated with the American Library 
Association in preparing for parents a guide to 
the new literature on Child Education. This 
reading list is called The Parent’s Bookshelf. 
Results of scientific research are translated into 
everyday terms and give help on such subjects 
as mental, social, and physical development, 
work, play, and good manners. 


Congratulations to the Hawaii Congress 
of Parents and Teachers upon “News Re- 
lease Number One” which was issued in 
September and will be continued each 
month, It is interesting to find the Hawaii 
branch in close union with the national 
trunk, and stressing the great activities and 
projects for which other branches are 
working. 


The work of the national Thrift Committee 
has become so extensive that the national chair- 
man, Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, has asked 
the Board of Managers to elect an associate 
chairman. Mrs. N. J. Irvine, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, has been appointed. Mrs. Irvine was 
former state thrift chairman for Washington. 
She was then elected state president and served 
two years. She has now returned to her first 
interest in accepting the associate chairmanship 
of the national Thrift Committee. 

The major activities of the Committee for the 
coming year will be focused upon children’s 
allowances, household budgeting, and an effort 
to place in the hands of teachers all over the 
country the book “Thrift Education,” by Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, and the Thrift Magazine. 
These will be a help to the teacher in correlat- 
ing the subject of thrift with other subjects. 

The Thrift Committee does not stress money 
making and money saving as the goal of its 
activities, but thrift as a great educational force 
for character building. 


The title of Miss Frances Hays in the 
national office is now Secretary of Research 
and Information. 


Miss Ruth A. Bottomly, formerly called As- 
sistant to the Director of the Summer Round-Up, 
is now called Secretary to the Round-Up. 


Mrs. B. F. Langworthy of Chicago, first 
wice-president of the National Congress, 
represented the president, Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford, at the organization meeting of Presi- 


aoe. Cte 


dent Hoover's Committee on Home Owner- 
ship and Home Planning. This meeting was 
held in Washington at the Department of 
Commerce on September 24. The President 
met with the committee at the White House 
later in the day and addressed them upon 
the work which he is directing along the 
line of Home Ownership and Planning. 


The National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers, which is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers through 
its chairman, Mrs. Fred Wessels of Savannah, 
Georgia, has increased its membership to 14,000 
and is about to be incorporated. 


Mrs. 8. M. N. Marrs has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to revise the 
“National Handbook.” 


Mrs. M. H. White of Olive Branch, Missis- 
sippi, has been appointed an associate chair- 
man of the Committee on Recreation. 


Mrs. Jessie Binford of Chicago has been 
appointed associate chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Protection. 


The National Council of Parent Education 
held a meeting in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 15, 17 and 18. Mrs. Hugh Bradford, presi- 
dent, represented the National Congress at this 
meeting. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers through its Board of Managers 
has accepted the invitation of Governor 
Roosevelt of Porto Rico to be a member of 
the Advisory Committee of the Porto Rico 
Child Health Committee. 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president of the Na- 
tional Congress, will be one of the speakers at 
the meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in February. She will also attend the 
convention of the International Federation of 
Home and School in Denver, to be held during 
the last week in July, 1931. 


Mrs. J. W. Saunders, president of the 
District of Columbia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, represented the Congress at 
a meeting of the National Committee on 
Home Education in Washington, D. C., 
October 20 and 21. 


Patrick Holmvall, an inspector of schools in 
Sweden, has devoted several columns of a Stock- 
holm newspaper to a review of Parents and 
Teachers, the Congress textbook. It looks in- 
teresting but unfortunately we cannot read a 
word of it. Mr. Holmvall writes (in excellent 
English) that he has introduced parent-teacher 
work to public educators in his country and 
asks for “recent news of noteworthy accom- 
plishments” in the United States. 


THE NEXT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS WILL BE 
HELD MAY 4-10, 1931, AT HOT SPRINGS, 
ARKANSAS. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


The United States Commissioner of Education, William John Cooper, an- 
nounces a National Conference on Parent Education to be held May 1 and 2, 1931, 
| in cooperation with the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, at Hot Springs, 
| Arkansas. This conference will bring together leaders and experts in child care 
| and training, and parent education. Commissioner Cooper proposes to furnish the 
conference with a rich and varied program and to present the resources for parent 
education in the United States. 


The Annual Convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
be held directly following this conference at Hot Springs, beginning the week of 
May 4. Many noted speakers of the conference will remain to participate in the 
convention program. 


The Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Extension Division 
of the University of Michigan is giving a series of twenty-five broadcasts on Parent 
Education over Station WJR. The time is Sunday afternoon at 5.00 Eastern 
Standard time. The series will continue te April 5, 1931, and will include as speak- 
ers the national president, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, and many well-known members 
of the faculty of the University. 


























Coming in January 


CREATIVE Music For SCHOOLS AND LetsuRE-T IME ACTIVITIES OF HIGH 
HoMEsS SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Satis N. Coleman Thomas W. Gosling 
A CurRRICULUM SUITED To ALL CHILDREN’S PARTIES 
CHILDREN Eleanor Olmstead Miller 
Minnie D. Bean Tue Next Step—Money 
BUILDING CHARACTER IN A BABY MANAGEMENT 
Mae Johnson Corwin William L. Stoddard 














Minnesota Congress at the State Fair at Minneapolis 
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By WINNIFRED KING RucGcG 


HERE'S no gift like a book!” Like many 
other true statements, this one has an un- 
comfortable corollary, that there is no gift 
so unlucky if inappropriately chosen. However, 
there is no need of making a poor choice if the 
buyer will only devote as much care to the selec- 
tion of a book as, for example, to picking out a 
pair of gloves. If we are getting Susy some gloves 
for Christmas we don’t say, “I’m not quite sure 
what size the child wears. It seems to me it 
used to be five and a half. I guess that will do.” 
For aunts and cousins who are planning to 
send books to young relatives whom they 
haven’t seen for a while, let me suggest that 
children have a disconcerting way of growing 
up. I can recall the looks of red fury on the 
faces of certain boys I know, when at twelve 
they unwrapped books that they might have 
enjoyed at eight. 

Besides being suitable, a gift book ought to 
have some quality likely to insure a measure 
of permanence. The recipient, through courtesy, 
is almost obliged to give it shelf room. Space 
in our houses gets more and more limited, public 
library facilities are becoming more widespread. 
We wish the books we own to be either (1) good 
enough to stand re-reading, (2) suitable to lend 
to our friends, (3) standard works, or (4) 
books of reference. 

Among the readable and less expensive books 
of reference value for boys and girls are 
several published by T. Y. Crowell and Co., 
New York: Stories of the Youth of Artists, by 
Mary Newlin Roberts, $2.50; The Wonderful 
Story of Industry, by Ellen Friel Baker, $2.50; 
and Famous Events in American History, by 
Inez N. McFee, $2. 

* * oe 

Another somewhat more costly book of in- 
formation is J. Harris Cable’s Boys’ Book of 
Exploration (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
$5). This is a carefully composed piece of 
work, which tells the story of exploration from 
the earliest pioneering of Hanno the Carthagin- 
ian in 500 B. c. down to the Antarctic expeditions 
of Commander Byrd. Accompanying the text 
are illustrations from rare old prints and a large 
number of charts drawn by the author, together 
with a table of explorations which makes the 
volume easy to use as a reference book. 
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In the class of recreational reading we find 
for the girl of fifteen who is beginning to think 
that she wants love stories a book with the 
curious title, 4 Barrel of Clams. It is by Shirley 
Berton Lesher (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., $2). Nineteen-year-old Judy Emerson spent 
a winter on an island off the coast of Maine, 
where she kept herself alive, warmed and fed, 
and wrote a book. Some of the time she earned 
her living by digging clams. Once the reader 
accepts the surprising fact that Judy’s parents 
allowed her to begin the adventure, the story 
is convincing, and it is, moreover, well written 
and substantial. 

* * 7 

A girl of twelve who has a taste for stories 
of olden times will probably like Loud Sings 
Cuckoo, by Emma Gelders Sterne (New York: 
Duffield and Co., $2). This author’s previous 
work has been endorsed by the American 
Library Association and the National Child 
Welfare Association. Miss Sterne knows how 
to re-create a period with color and truth. This 
time she tells the story of twelve-year-old Alison 
in the England of Chaucer’s day, with events 
based on the uprising of the people under Wat 
Tyler and John Ball. 

* * * 


E. Nesbit has been called the Louisa May 
Alcott of England. There is this distinct dif- 
ference that E. Nesbit, although she seems to 
write about real children, often introduces a 
fairy-element, but children for a generation have 
felt for her much the same affection that 
American girls have held for Miss Alcott. “The 
Bastable Children” has become a_ juvenile 
classic. The fat volume which contains, under 
the title The Five Children (New York: Coward- | 
McCann Co., $3), the three stories, “Five Chil- 
dren and It,” “The Phenix and_ the Carpet,” 
and “The Story of the Amulet,” still furnishes 
fun for children who are not too ultra-modern. 
It is the Junior Literary Guild’s. choice for 
October. 

* * #* 

Many children between six and eight will 
find enjoyment in Caroline D. Emerson’s Mr. 
Nip and Mr. Tuck (New York: E. P. Dutton 
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